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LIFE. AND SCENES IN CANADA. 


BY P. BENDER. 


A CANADIAN 


HILE the forces of change and pro- 
gress are rapidly obliterating the 
manners and customs of our ancestors, says 
the Zranscripft, and civilization, with giant 
footsteps, is trampling out of sight even the 
ancient landmarks, there are districts that 
maintain their conservative individuality, 
and are but little affected by this iconoclas- 
tic tendency. In these, in fancy one may 
realize the romantic scenes and stirring 
events of French colonial life two hundred 
years ago, amid many of its surviving, cher- 
ished memorials. It is for the enjoyment 
of such pleasures that the works of Francis 
31 


Parkman are so eagerly perused, and that 
so many thousands from New England and 
sister States annually make pilgrimages to 
the old cities and settlements on the St. 
Lawrence. The French Canadians of the 
province of Quebec have long been noted 
for their attachment to old traditions and 
customs, such as their ancestors from Brit- 
tany and Normandy have transplanted to 
Canadian soil. Their characteristics, phys- 
ical, moral and mental, remain practically 
unchanged. Observers familiar with the 
provinces of France, whence the ancestors of 


this people came, have commented upon this. 
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The descendents of the Bretons, for in- 
stance, can easily be distinguished by their 
features, loyal feelings, strength of will 
even to obstinacy, their marked vigor and 
fervent piety. The Normans are equally 
conspicuous for somewhat different physical 
and mental traits. They are shrewder in 
business, gayer and of more sociable dis- 
positions ; they, also, are loyal and pious, 
but less excitable than their fellow country- 
men of Breton extraction. Writers, both 
foreign and native, often remark the prone- 
ness of the race to disputes on the express- 
jon of strong, uncongenial opinions, or 
during periods of excitement, when differ- 
ences in the ordinary affairs of life arise. 
The long, violent, wordy tempests in which 
they indulge, with the accompaniments of 
wild gesticulation, menancing gestures and 
other indications of wrath including threats 
of personal violence, rarely executed, are 
amusing. But such characteristics easily 
lead to the weakness for litigation which 
the Normans exhibit; aa hereditary taint 
anything but beneiicial to themselves, how- 
ever profitable it may be to the legal fratern- 
ity. Another weakness, though one of 
more recent origin, is the taste for personal 
display and extravagance. 

It has been said that “ one of the best 
means of knowing the character of a people 
is the knowledge of their language.” The 
French Canadians have often been re- 
proached with speaking a fafois, an idea 
which prevails among the British portion of 
the popuiation, and in the United States. 
In the towns and cities of the province of 
Quebec, where different races are largely 
mingled, many English works pertaining to 
matters technical and connected with trade, 
as well as something of English idiomatic 
usage, have worked their way into the 
French Canadian speech, becoming incor- 
porated in the language of the people, It is 
also true that the French Canadian in- 
tonation and accent resemble more the old 
Norman and Breton, than the Parisian 
of today, but it is, nevertheless, the French 
spoken by Moliére and Racine. The exi- 
gencies of life in a new world have, as 
in the United States, compelled the people 
to coin words which are not found in 
“Le Dictionnaire de L’Académie Fran- 


gaise.” This, however, does not constitute 
a patois. The great mass of the Aaditants 
speak without any English admixture. 
A visit to the Comédie Frangaise will 
demonstrate that the language spoken by 
the educated French Canadians is as 
pure as that heard in any part of France 
at the present day. 

The Aaditant house of the humble class, 
until a short time ago, resembled the ances- 
tral domicile, the only changes made, being 
designed to meet the conditions and necessi- 
ties of the more rigorous Canadian climate. 
Entering the house, the visitor finds himself 
in a square room, which is made to serve the 
purposes,of bedchamber, kitchen and parlor. 
In the dormitory portion of the apartment is 
a high wooden bedstead of the plainest make, 
and another, arranged in tiers for the accom- 
modation of the large families, for which 
this race is noted. Some of the younger 
children sleep in cribs, kept in the daytime 
under the large parental bed, and drawn out 
at night near the stove, which is of the 
old, square box fashion, and stands in 
the centre of the room, surrounded by a 
pile of logs and small firewood. In summer 
a tire is kept on a large hearth at one end of 
the house. In one corner, reaching from a 
few feet above the floor to a point near the 
ceiling, are wooden shelves, painted green or 
blue, and upon them are massed the house- 
hold treasures, in the way of pewter plates, 
mugs, delft and earthen vessels. Close 
against the beams is fixed the long-barelled 
flint gun, known as /e vieux fusil francais, 
with the powder-horn and bullet-mould, 
which rendered good service in many a 
contest with the. Indians and English, as 
well as in innumerable hunting exploits. 
This weapon is an heirloom, prized and 
guarded with the most zealous care. In 
another corner may be seen the snowshoes 
(raguettes) by means of which the Aaditant 
in winter can go over his fields. A few 
plain, three-legged stools, some wooden 
chairs with wicker bottoms, one or two 
rocking-chairs (Jercouses) of rustic make, 
one heavy, spacious wooden trunk, which 
serves as both wardrobe and seat of honor, 
a settle-bed and, of course, a baking trough, 
generally constitute the furniture. The 
floor is sometimes covered with a rag carpet 
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(catalogue). Above the bed is a wooden 
crucifix, below which is the sprig of sacred 
palm, in a small bottle of holy water, This 
twig of palm plays an important part in the 
religious ceremonies of the household, 
around it clustering beliefs of impressive 
character. When a death takes place in 
a family, each visitor on entering the house 
dips the palm into the holy water and 
sprinkles the corpse, offering at the same 
time a prayer for the departed spirit. It 
is also credited with the power of exorcisiug 
the evil one, and preventing a stroke 
of lightning to the house. It is renewed 
each Palm Sunday, the old shoot being 
carefully burned. 

The rude, dull aspect of the wails of 
the peasant’s home is relieved by highly- 
colored pictures of the Saviour, the Virgin, 
St. Joseph and other saints, in touching 
attitudes of suffering or devotion. Those 
of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph hold 
the place of honor. 

Few households are without a spinning- 
wheel, which is used in producing yarn 
far domestic purposes. Many also boast of 
a loom, by which the homespun worn by the 
people is woven. : 

The houses of the better class of farmers 
vary from those just described. They are 
larger, have more apartments and con- 
veniences, and are usually built of stone. 
The ceilings are low, with supperting beams 
visible, the roof being of shingles. There 
are well-kept gardens in close proximity. 

Many of thest Aaditunts deposit con- 
siderable sums of money in the bank, 
and make useful investments in manu- 
facturing and other enterprises, though such 
courageous ventures are certainly limited. 

They are, for the most part liberal to 
the Church, enabling the clergy to raise fine 
churches, presbyteries and schools. 

However luxurious in taste, and splendid 
in attire might be the old French gentleman 
of La Nouvelle France and L’Ancienne 
France, the garb of the peasantry of the 
colony exhibits the extreme of plainness. 
The coarsest homespun worked up without 
dye or polish, the materials as dull in color 
as they are tough in texture, form the staple 
of the suit, the monotonous brown or gray, 
which sadly’needs the contrast afforded by 


the blue or scarlet of the nodding sogme. 
For church-going and holiday occasions 
Many women can now produce a cheap 
shawl of the East Indian make which is 
carefully laid away at other times. The 
children are dressed somewhat like their 
parents, but in summer go about barefooted. 

If the people have with much reason 
been credited with habits and dispositions 
of patriarchal simplicity, they no less re- 
semble the ancient race in the strength of 
domestic affection and love of offspring. 
A caustic explanation is that “ misery loves 
company,” but it is also true that the race is 
vigorous, the country large, and modern 
views and Malihusian theories which check 
the population of lands more thickly settled 
are as yet unknown in the old St. Lawrence 
region. The natural result has been the 
increase of the French Canadian population 
from some sixty-five thousand at the time 
of the cession (1759) to nearly a million and 
a half at the present day. Before the 
cession, a royal bounty was granted to all 
young men marrying before the age of 
twenty years, and one was also given to 
young girls marrying before sixteen. Par- 
eats who had more than ten children were 
also in receipt of a royal gratuity. In most 
households there are from a dozen to six- 
teen children, and occasionally as many as 
twenty-six. 

Until the children “ make their first com- 
munion,” they take their meals at a small 
table at one end of the room, generally sit- 
ting on one of the logs kept near the stove. 
The Aaditant is an early riser, leaving bed 
by four in summer and six in winter, when 
he works for two hours before breakfast. 
This meal consists of a platter of skimmed 
and sour milk in equal proportions, with 
buckwheat bread broken and soaked in the 
milk, and each person at the table helps 
himself from the main dish with his spoon. 
Dinner is served shortly before midday, the 
bill of fare comprising pea soup, in which 
pork has been boiled, with green herbs, 
such as savory and parsley. Dessert is a 
bowl of new and sour milk mixed, with the 
bread soaked in it, as for the morning meal. 
After dinner all take a nap of an hour’s du- 
ration, servants and family alike. Supper 
comes after dark, when the work of the 
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day is finished, and consists again of new 
and sour milk, with cold potatoes and 
shalots. Occasionally an infusion of hot 
wacer and toast, under the name of coffee, 
is taken. 

In the winter, when game is abundant, a 
stew made of hare, partridge, pork and 
beef, with gravy thickened with burnt flour, 
is considered a choice dish. The ruling 
idea, however, is to live on the humblest 
fare, made up of such productions as are 
not convertible into money. On festive 
. Occasions they treat guests with liberality, 
distributing among them such luxuries as 
croquinoles, which are not unlike the dough- 
nuts of New England, and such other 
dainties as they can command, not omitting 
spirits. The diet of the well-conditioned 
farmer is more liberal, resembling that of 
the correspoding class in the cities, but the 
French Canadians do not as a rule use 
meat as freely as their English neighbors. 
Strangers are always impressed with the 
cheerful demeanor and politeness of the 
habitants, who have preserved these fea- 
tures of the manners of their ancestors. 
On meeting a traveller they lift the hat or 
bonnet, greeting him with a smile and the 
salutation, “ Bon jour, monsieur.” They 
will cheerfully go out of their way to guide 
a stranger. Of course, contact with races 
of blunter manners often produces a change 
for the worse in this respect, and the French 
Canadians of the lower class soon learn to 
swear in English, which some regard as a 
valuable accomplishment. They have pre- 
served their religious character, and regular- 
ly attend public worship. Indeed, one of 
them must be very ill to miss mass on Sun- 
day, or féte d’ obligation, and they invaria- 
bly uncover on passing the crosses standing 
at intervals by the roadside to commemorate 
sacred events or honor favorite saints. In 
parishes remote from the cities, when the 
Angelus rings at evening, the people linger 
to pray by these crosses. 
One of the most characteristic and 
amiable traits of their race is their kind- 
ness to the poor and their hospitality to 
strangers. Even if the family be in humble 
circumstances, the beggar is never refused 
admittance, and they freely share with him 


and leave as they please, the doors of farm- 
houses being never fastened day or night, 
and this treatment of the destitute is dic- 
tated not only by natural compassion but by 
pious sentiment, the poor being regarded as 
Christ’s brethren, and entitled to all poss- 
ible aid and sympathy. Many families 
keep some poor or infirm ones with them, 
who are privileged to live in the house and 
take a seat at the family table when they 
please. 


French Canadian village excites livelier 
interest than a marriage, and the ceremony 
is often performed for the gratification of 
parties who in other countries would be 
considered as mere juveniles, The groom 
is not seldom under twenty, and the bride 
less than sixteen. The relatives and friends 
of the gay couple devote themselves on the 
wedding day to their dressing, instruction 
and encouragement. At the appointed 
hour they walk or drive to the church at 
the head of a procession of their families, 
well wishers, admirers and the curious of 
the locality. The nuptial ceremony ofer, 
they return to the bride’s house, which soon 
fills to its utmost capacity. Feasting en- 
grosses the company who do full justice to 
the viands, and drink deep draughts to the 
health and prosperity of the newly married. 
All cares are banished ; gayety is dominant. 
The lively tongues and merry laughter of 
the party drown all thoughts of the outside 
world. After a while the floor is cleared 
for dancing, and jigs, reels and country dan- 
cing are indulged in with a merriment and 
energy which would put to shame the vigor 
of the most accomplished city bail-zoers. 
These festivities often last three days and 
nights and sometimes longer, a proof of the 
easy-going habits and happy disposition of 
the race, no less than its extraordinary love 
of fun, regardless of fatigue. At these 
times free rein is given to the spirit of mis- 
chief; all sorts of ingenious tricks are 
played, wholly regardless of the annoyance 
sometimes resulting to the bride and groom. 
On the second day, the happy pair, accom- 
panied by friends and musicians to enliven 
the promenade of the party, start in light 
two-wheeled carts to visit the homes of all 


the best the house can supply. They come 


the marriage guests, where refreshments 


One may safely say that no event ina. 
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are freely discussed. An important cere 
mony is the signing of the marriage con- 
tract, on the afternoon of the publication of 
the banns. Relatives and friends assemble 
to be witnesses to the official document. 
The French Canadian, although usually 
inclined to gayety, has his possibilities of 
gravity. This is particularly noticeable on 
the second of November, /¢ jour des morts, 


when they visit the cemeteries and place 
flowers on the graves, kneeling and praying 
for the dead. In the evening, prayers are 
said by all, and the rest of the time is de- 
voted to recalling the virtues of the depart- 
ed, who are admitted to be better off than 
their surviving kindred, which it is not 
difficult to believe, all earthly circumstances 
considered. 


IRELAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 


HE mineral resources of Ireland are 
very considerable, but remain largely 
undeveloped. Coal occurs in ten counties, 
often in thin seams which detract from its 
value, or of inferior quality, consisting of 
anthracite or stone coal, which burns with- 
out flame. It was worked at an early 
period, for pits have been discovered which 
bear evidence, from the rude implements 
found in them, of having been sunk bya 
race anterior to historical records. The 
coal now used in the towns is chiefly im- 
ported from England and Scotland, while 
peat is exclusively used for fuel by the 
peasantry. Iron ore is abundant in the 
basin of the Shannon. and other places. 
It was extensively smelted in charcoal fur- 
naces while the ancient forests lasted, but 
has been neglected since the supply of 
wood-fuel failed. Copper is obtained in the 
counties of Wicklow, Waterford, Cork, and 
Kerry, and sent for smelting to the coai 
districts of England and Wales. Lead is 
much more widely diffused, and worked to 
a greater extent. Small proportions of 
manganese, antimony, alum, fuller’s-earth, 
and pottery clays are included in the other 
mineral produce, with roofing-slate and 
building stone of the best description ; and 
there is an extordinary variety of ornamen- 
tal marbles — white, black, ash-gray, dove- 
colored, and green, the latter almost as 
bright in its hue as malachite. The Mu- 
seum of Irish Industry in Dublin contains 
a fine collection, carefully classified, of all 
the geological products of the country. 


Towards the close of the last century, gold 
was discovered in connection with the 
mountain-streams of Wicklow, which raised 
high expectations respecting the auriferous 
wealth of the district. A schoolmaster, in 
his solitary walks, found the first “ nugget” 
in the Ballin Valley stream. He kept the 
secret to himself, and wandered in his leis- 
ure hours, early and jate,in search of fur- 
ther treasure. Another party similarly for- 
tunate was not so reserved; and crowds of 
peasantry were speedily at the spot digging 
up and washing the soil. The first gleaners 
made such considerable profits that the 
government interfered, and regular mining- 
works were established, till the rebellion of 
the year 1798 interrupted the enterprise. 
It was resumed in 1801, but soon abandoned 
as unremunerative. The  stream-gold 
having been exhausted, and no auriferous 
veins being discovered in the adjoining 
rocks and mountains, it became evident 
that the whole supply had been gathered 
up. Altogether, the government collected 
about nine hundred and fourty-four ounces, 
valued at £3,675; but the expenditure 
was more than three times that amount. Pre- 
viously, the peasantry are supposed to have 
obtained upwards of £10,000 worth 
of gold, in pieces from the size of minute 
grains to lumps weighing twenty-one 
ounces. 

The great staple manufactare, that of 
linen, is prosecuted in the north-eastern 
districts. It appears to have been long es- 
tablished in the country, for the principal 
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garment worn by the ancient chieftains was 
a shirt made of many yards of linen cloth, 
and sumptuary laws were passed to limit 
the quantity which ostentation would have 
desired. For upwards of two centuries, or 
since the governor-generalship of Strafford, 
in the reign of Charles I., the industry has 
received marked support from the govern- 
ment, with a view to its extension. While 
in England the custom of burying the dead 
in woollen shrouds was adopted to aid the 
woollen manufacture, in Ireland the use of 
linen hat-bands and scarfs at funerals was 
introduced for a similar purpose. Down to 
a recent date, the fabric was produced in 


broadcloths are produced at various places, 
with lace, embroidered muslin, and tabinets 
or poplins, a mixed fabric of silk and wool, 
the manufacture of which is almost entire- 
ly confined to Dublin. But except linen, 
all the other products fill but a limited 
space in the marts of the world, employ 
but a comparatively small amount of cap- 
ital and labor, and in relation to manufac- 
tures Ireland occupies nearly the lowest 
place in the European scale. 

The industry of the country is essentially 
agricultural, and upon the cultivation of the 
soil the mass of the people depend for 
their subsistence. Though improving, the 


the cottages, where the peasant, in the in- 
tervals of agricultural labor, wove by the 
handloom the yarn spun by the female and 
younger members of his family, sometimes 
working on his own account, though more 
generally for masters. But this system has 
been largely abandoned for factory labor, 
and at Belfast, Lurgan, and Donaghadee 
there are some of the largest and best con- 
ducted mills in the world. ‘The bulk of the 
native Irish are, however, by temperament 
averse to the restraint and continuous appli- 
cation which both the factory system and 
mining industry involve. The cotton man- 
ufacture is carried on to some extent in the 
same area. Coarse woollens and some fine 


general husbandry has long been in a back. 
ward state, owing to the minute divisions of 
the land, the system of subletting, and the 
undue deperdence of tenants upon land- 
owners or their representatives. To the 
effect of these circumstances in discoura- 
ging enterprise and paralyzing effort, polit- 
ical agitation contributed. Besides the 
cereal produce, of which oats form the 
largest crop, as suited to the moisture of 
the climate, a considerable extent of sur- 
face is devoted to the growth of flax for the 
linen trade, chiefly in the northern province 
of Ulster, with limited spaces in other 
quarters, The light calcareous soil, the 


softness of the climate, and the fresh 


ST. MARY’S ABBEY. 


Mauritius, — 


breezes which fan te 1s1and trom the At- 
lantic tempering the heat of the summer 
sun, conduce to the health and perfection of 
that delicate plant. It is usually sown in 
March or April, fowers about the beginning 
of July, and is considered ripe towards the 
close of August. Among the green crops, 
the potato holds the foremost place, The 
esculent was introduced by Sir Walter 
Raleigh about the year 1601 or 1602, who 
planted it in his garden near Youghal, from 
whence it gradually spread over the entire 
country. The Irish peasantry unfortunately 
made it their main dependence, attracted by 
the usually abundant yield, and the compar- 
ative facility of the cultivation. Hence a 
failure of the crop threatened their very 
existence. One failure in 1739 sent a fifth 
of the inhabitants to the grave. Famine, 
pestilence, and death resulted from the 
terrible failure of the year 1845, followed 
by an emigration of the survivors to such 
an extent as to deserve the name of the 
Irish Exodus. ‘The calamity illustrated the 
folly of an entire nation depending upon a 
single precarious root, and has since stim- 
ulated the culture of the corn-bearing 
plants. Dairy produce and live-stock, con- 
sisting of cattle and swine, are raised for 
export to an immense extent upon the large 
and small grazing farms. As “ the gentle- 


mian that pays the rent,” the pig is an in- 


mate in almost every peasant’s cabin, re- 
markably docile, and as carefully provided 
for as any member of the family. The 
animals are sent in great numbers to Liver- 
pool and Bristol; and after supplying the 
local demands, the surplus stock, alive or 
cured, is transferred to the metropolitan 
and other interior markets. 

The primitive inhabitants of Ireland are 
now believed to have been of the same race 
with the original population of Britain. 
Although Ireland, styled /ernis, (from the 
native Celtic name Zrin) is mentioned ina 
Greek poem five centuries before Christ, 
and by the names of Hibernia and Fu- 
verna in various foreign and pagan writers, 
little is known with certainty of her inhab- 
itants before the fourth century after Christ, 
when, after the appellation of Sco¢é, or in- 
habitants of Scotia, they became formid- 
able by their descents upon the Roman 
province of Britain. These expeditions 
were continued and extended to the coasts 
of Gaul till the time of Laogaire MacNeill, 
monarch of Ireland (430 A. D.), in whose 
reign St. Patrick attempted the conversion 
of the natives, Although Christianity had 
been previously introduced in some parts of 
the island, Patrick encountered great ob- 
stacles, and the new faith was not fully 
established in Ireland till about a century 
after his decease. 


MAURITIUS. 


AURITIUS, or Isle of France, cel- 
ebrated all over the world as the 

scene of the romantic story of Paul and 
Virginia, by St. Pierre, belongs to England, 
and lies in latitude about twenty south, and 
longitude fifty-seven east, in the Indian 
Ocean, about four hundred and eighty miles 
east from Madagascar, and 2,327 from the 
Cape of Good Hope. Its length is nearly 
thirty-six miles, and its breadth thirty-two, 
and contains six hundred and seventy-six 
square miles, composed of high mountains 
and deep fertile plains, in which all kinds of 


fruits and flowers grow in the greatest 
abundance, as well as sugar-cane and veg- 
etables, most of the work being performed 
by blacks, of which there are large num- 
bers, 

There are several villages and military 
posts throughout the island, but the only 
towns of any importance are Mahebourg 
and Port Louis, the latter of which is the 
capital, and the port from which all the for- 
eign trade is carried on. The population is 
made up of various Asiatic, African, and 


European races, and of every conceivable 
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admixture of them a‘l. It is 
rapidly increasing by the im- 
migration of laborers from 
Hindostan. 
There are numerous capes 
and bays along the shore, 
and the island is encircled by 
coral reefs at various dis- 
tances, but generally parallel 
to the land. In these reefs 
there are eleven passes, by 
the greater number of which 
vessels of considerable ton- 
nage may enter and find good 
anchorage within. ‘The riv- 
ers of the island are of lit 
tle importance; in the rainy 
season they are swollen into 
torrents, while in the dry 
they are little more than 
brooks. One of the natural 
curiosities is the Jake called 
Mare aux Vaconas, or Va- 
quois, named from the vaquois 
or screw pine (Jandanus 
utilis), which abounds in the 
district, and with which it is 
encircled. | Many streams 
flow into it; it is more than a 
mile in length, and in some 
deep, and is well 
places twenty- 
five fathoms 
stocked with 
crawfish, eels of 
enormous size, 
prawns, and a 
small red fish 
originally 
brought from 
China. There 
are two other 
smaller lakes 
near the centre 
of the island. 
Mauritius is 
exceedingly pic- 
turesque in ap- 


pearance, and is thought by some to surpass ] These mountains vary from 1,800 to 2,800 
even Tahiti in this respect. The island is| feet above the sea, are well wooded, 


intersected by three principal chains of| and many of them of very singular 
mountains with spurs radiating to the coast. | form. 
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PART TWELFTH. 


SAN DIEGO.— A STING-RAY.— FISHING AMONG THE KELP.—A _ SHIP 
LOADING FOR HOME.—ANOTHER REVOLUTION. — PRONUNCIAMENTOS. 
— A PANIC AT MONTEREY. — THE MIDNIGHT GUN. — SAVING WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. — AN UNGRATEFUL GIRL.—UP AND DOWN THE COAST. — 
SAN FRANCISCO. —A TERRIBLE DEATH. —A DEER HUNT. — BOARD- 
ING SHIP UNDER DIFFICULTIES. — WAR THREATENED BETWEEN THE 


UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. — THE LAST RESORT FOR A DISCHARGE. 
— GOOD-BY. 


E were three days drifting down the coast from San Pedro to San 
Diego, for the wind was light and baffling, and there were thick 
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fogs, and drizzling rains. The distance is only about ninety miles, and we 
could have made it in about ten hours if we had had a spanking breeze 
from the northeast, such as sometimes blows along the shore. Even when 
we made Point Loma the wind was dead ahead, what there was of it, and 
we had to make short tacks through the thick kelp, and beat up the narrow 
entrance at Ballast Point, and came to anchor near our hide house, and the 
Barnstable, the latter ship and our own being the only ones in port at the 
time. 

Already the Barnstable had commened active preparations for loading, a 
job that would require six weeks’ hard labor. Her sails were unbent, all 
provisions sent on shore, and the vessel smoked to kill rats, mice, and 
cockroaches, and there were plenty of all varieties on board, not 
counting the millions of fleas, as there were more of the latter to the square 
foot in Calitornia than any other country in the world, except the Turkish 
possessions, and certain portions of the land on the Mediterranean. 

We landed our hides, and the balance of the salt, and then took on board 
all the goods that the Barnstable had not disposed of. Under the last of 
the salt there were many curious packages brought to light, such as boxes 
of wines and ales, and other things not of a perishable nature, and which 
had not been entered at the custom-house, owing to some fortunate over- 
sight, or, possible neglect, on the part of the agent. 

As soon as our salt was discharged we required some ballast to take its 
place, so every forenoon the launch, under the charge of the second mate, 
was sent to the entrance of the harbor, or near the old dilapidated forts 
where there was an abundance of paving stones, clean and smooth, just 
suited for our purpose. One afternoon I was sent with the gang, and rath- 
er liked the job, having a good chance to spear craw-fish, there being quite 
an abundance near the beach. 

We drifted out with the tide, were soon on the grounds, and commenced 
picking up the stones, in about two feet of water, when all at once Oliver 
gave a most unearthly yell, and tumbled into the bottom of the boat, kick- 
ing and screaming, and rubbing one of his naked feet, as though he had 
stepped on hot iron, and been badly burned. 

“ What in blankation is the matter with you?” roared Mr. Davidson, and 
into the boat he went in a hurry, on top of the seaman, and they kicked at 
each other, and yelled in common. 

“It’s a sheerk,” said Dutch Fred, and into the launch he jumped, head 
first, and the second mate planted a kick, with his naked foot, right between 
the man’s eyes, and over Fred tumbled on the hard stones, and shouted 
murder so loud that he could have been heard a mile. 

* A shark! a shark!” we all cried, and into the boat we also went, and 
struggled to see who would be on top, and avoid the crush, and the paving 
stones. 

“ What are you all afraid ot ?” demanded the second mate after a while. 
“There a’n’t no shark within a mile of us,” and he struggled to his feet, 
and glared at the men as though he was not afraid of anything that swam 
the seas. 

“ Then get over in the water, and see,” one of the men said, a sailor who 
was wedged in between a.pile of stones and some of his shipmates. 

“Who said that?” roared Mr. Davidson, but no one responded to the 
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question, for the good reason that the second mate would not stand any 
nonsense from the crew. 

On this account the sailor preferred to keep quiet, so was not discov- 
ered. 

“ Oh, my leg is gone,” moaned Oliver, but he knew that it was not, and 
when we got off of him found that it was not bitten by a shark, but had 
swollen very badly, and turned scarlet. We had no doubt but that it was 
quite painful by the fellow’s groans and sighs, but at the same time we could 
not help laughing at him, he looked so lugubrious. 

The man had been stung by a lively sting-ray, or sting-bull, as some call 
them, a species of fish that is capable of intlicting painful wounds. There 
were many along the shore of San Diego bay, and all sailors dreaded them, but 
this was the first time that one had made its presence telt among our crew. 

He swore so strongly that he was dying, Mr. Davidson thought it best to 
return to the ship for treatment, and all the way to the vessel the fellow 
howled and moaned, and refused to be comforted. I believe the captain 
ordered the wound to be bathed in salt and rum, and that speedily took out 
the pain and the swelling, but Oliver was on the sick list for a week. The 
crew swore that they did not want to encounter any more such danger for 
all the ballast in the universe, and so we took what the Barnstable had to 
spare, and our complement was thus completed. 

‘One day the captain started on a fishing expedition in his quarter-boat, 
and with half a dozen lines, great and small. We pulled out to the kelp, 
and made fast to the long, stout stems, and the captain dropped over one 
of his lines, but, before it had gone down a fathom, there was a tremen 
dous bite, and away went hook and sinker. The old man made another at- 
tempt with tougher gear, but the second fared no better than the first. 
Then he tried a cod-fish hook and line, and pulled up half a dozen kinds of 
fish, some of them red, and others a dark brown, weighing from five to ten 
pounds each. I never saw such ravenous bitimg, or so many fish caught in 
such a short time. There seemed to be thousands of them all ready for a 
chance at the hook and bait, as soon as they struck the water. The captain 
must have caught two barrels full in an hour’s time, and we had all the fish 
we wanted to eat, fore and aft, for a day or two, while a liberal supply was 
sent up to Captain Fitch, of San Diego, and on board the Barnstable. As 
no one ever went fishing from the town, being too lazy to take the trouble, 
the increase of each particular species must have been wonderful in the 
course of a year, for the gray whale did not trouble the larger fish, but took 
in the smelts and tinker mackerel, which could be found in abundance ail 
along the lower part of California, at certain seasons. 

We remained in port a fortnight, then up anchor, fired a salute in honor 
of our sister ship, cheered the crew, and were cheered in return. The cap- 
tain sighed as he thought how long a time must elapse before he would be 
ready to load for home, and see that dark-eyed young lady he dreamed so 
much about, while Lewey and I were more concerned because we wanted to 
remain, and be with the dark-eyed girls of California, whom we supposed we 
loved with real manly devotion, and for whose sake we were willing to make 
many sacrifices. When I look back to those days I wonder at our insanity, 
for insane we certainly were, and all because two young girls had dark eyes 
and hair, and perfect forms and features. 


I 
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One day in San Diego I had spoken to Captain Peterson about giving us 
our discharge, when the ship was ready for sea, and he said, — 

“ Vot, remain in dis God-forsaken country? You is crazy,” and he was 
nearly correct. 

“ Yes, sir, Lewey and I would like to stop here. We like it.” 

“Vell, you von’t,” and he turned on his heel, and declined any further 
discussion of the matter, and when I reported to Lewey the bad result of 
my interview, he smiled a sad, subdued smile, and said, — 

“You vaitand see. Ve has a long dime to dink of de matter. Ve von’t 
run avuy. Ve vill remain, and gets all our moneys at de same time. You 
trust tome. Dar is lots of fun in dis country,and ve vill see some of it 
yet,” and his words comforted me. 

We beat out of the harbor, a light northeast breeze blowing, and, as we 
stood through the kelp, on an off-shore tack, we pulled down our flag, and 
took the last, long look at the Barnstable, whose crew were so happy at the 
thought of soon being home. 

We were four days in beating up to San Pedro, where Mr. Mellus joined 
us. As it was the season for southeasters we lay a long distance from the 
shore, and furled our topzails with two reefs in each, and spun-yarn for 
gaskets, and the anchor-watch was told to keep a sharp lookout for dark 
clouds in the southeast part of the heavens, and to call the mate if the air 
came from that direction, so that we could slip our cable, and run over, 
get under the lee of Catalina Island, and wait until the gale moderated. 
But we escaped, and, after receiving a few hundred hides, made a quick 
run to Santa Barbara, where we saw the usual handsomest female faces, 
the same dark, flashing eyes, and full complement of lazy men, and with 
nothing to do. 

Then we beat up to Ranche Refugio, and here Lewey andI had a brief 
interview with Anita and Engracia, and pledged ourselves in the most sol- 
emn and boyish fashion to remain on the coast, and marry them, and the 
only preliminaries that we did not scttle were the subjects of my religion, 
for Anita said that she could not marry a heretic, as the priest would curse 
her, and that would be bad for her future repose, and rest of her soul, while 
I had not enough religion to hurt my heavenly prospects. We were re- 
warded with a dozen kisses, and then ran for the boat. The captain never 
suspected the love-making that went on right under his nose, for if he had 
there would have been a sudden surge that would have brought us up all 
standing. 

Lewey made light of the trifling affair of changing religion. He wasa 
Catholic, but the principles of the order had not taken a firm root in his 
heart, and he argued in this way : — 

“Do you ’spose I care vedder I is a Catholic or de udder ding? No, by 
gar, I change vid de vife. S’pose vife Protestant, I de same. If she 
Catholic, I Catholic. Arter a vile, if you no iike de vife, or de religion, you 
leave both, and den you try agin.” 

His ideas were so decidedly Californian that I think he must have been 
a keen observer of the foreign residents, and the manner in which they 
changed their creeds at the dictation of 1 ve, or self-interest. Perhaps 
the latter had much to do with some of the sudden shifts that were resorted 
to. We often spoke on the subject, and, finally, let the matter rest until a 
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certain contingency should arise, which was far ahead, and might not 
come. 

From the Ranche we ran up to San Luis Obispo, where we took on 
board nearly four hundred bushels of potatoes, intended for the schooner 
California, which was about to sail from Monterey to Mazatland, carrying 
down the vegetables as freight for our agent, and a nice little profit he must 
have made out of them, although it was not so pleasant for us, who had to 
load and unload them, and do a large amount of hard work, labor that did 
not belong to us.. On this trip we had for a guest on board Captain Wilson, 
of the celebrated brig Ayaccucho, Mr. Dana’s favorite vessel, and a very 
fast craft. The captain had retired from the sea, and was now settled on a 
large and profitable ranche at San Luis. He was a hearty old gentleman, 
and much liked by every one on the coast. 

After Captain Wilson had been dined and wined to his heart’s content, 
we got under way, and beat up to Monterey, where we found the town ina 
state of great excitement. The schooner California was lying there wait- 
ing for us, but, on account of the perilous times, Captain Cooper had taken 
unusual precautions for the safety of his man-of-war. He had shipped an ex- 
tra kanaka, and began to clean his old musket, so that it could be fired if 
there should happen to be a blood-thirsty conflicton the water. He thought 
that he could get the gun in working order in the coarse of a week, or ten 
days, if the oi.-can held out, and seemed quite cheerful over the prospect of 
a brush when he had such a powerful weapon to back him. Even his ka 
nakas were resolute, and showed their contempt for the troubles on shore 
by sleeping all night, and two-thirds of the day, disdaining anchor-watches, 
or any precautions against a surprise. 

All classes of citizens welcomed the Admittance and her crew. Even 
the old ladies, who had sniffed at the boys, now smiled blandly on us, and 
clapped their hands when we passed their houses. In us they saw angels 
of hope, for, from all that we could learn, it appeared that there was another 
revolution on the tapis, and this time a serious one, that threatened to 
shake the whole social fabric of California, and cause lots of blood to be 
shed. In fact, one Mexican soldier had already been fired at, and, if he had 
not been a mile or more away from the person who shot at him, the danger 
would have been great of murder in the first degree. 

Governor Micheltoreno issued a pronunciamento, and told the people 
that he would die for them, and fight for them until the last drop of blood 
was pumped out of his veins. Then General Castro, not wishing to be 
behind any one in valor, and in issuing paper bullets, threw a pronuncia- 
mento at the heads of the Mexicans that would have inspired them, if they 
had taken the time to peruse it, or got some one to doit for them. But, as 
the Mexica-s were tired of reading, or listening while the more learned 
read, the proclamation fell harmless. Castro wanted all the Americans ex- 
pelled from the country, and the women were desirous of keeping them, as 
they made good husbands, and did not smoke and play monte all night, in- 
stead of going to bed where they belonged. : 

Then Pio Pico went for them with a pronnnciamento that knocked all 
the others into a cocked hat. He wanted the people to rally around him, 
as he was the only man in the country who was suitable to govern, and 
keep the custom duties high, and the citizens free of taxation. As he had 
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some money, and was ready to spend it, every one paid marked attention to 

his words, and a sergeant and two privates of the regular army were report- 
ed as wavering in their fidelity to the regular government, but this the al- 
calda promptly denied, and said that a loyal Mexican would never falter 
when duty called him to arms. 

Things were decidedly mixed, and we did not know whom to believe, or 
whom to support, for our agent wanted to be on the winning side, on ac- 
count of trade. The revolutionists would not dare to interfere with our 
ship, but, confound them, they could prevent us from receiving our fair 
proportion of hides, while there was trouble in the country, so the super- 
cargo praised and flattered all, and looked out for number one every time. 

Then Castro, finding that he had frightened no one in Monterey, sent a 
special messenger, and a pronunciamento, to Captain Graham, at Santa 
Cruz, and requested him to get out of the country as fast as a horse could 
carry him, as he was a bad man, and a dangerous one. The captain read 
the paper, lighted his pipe with it, and returned to the general a single rifle 
bullet, and informed him that there were plenty left, with powder to back 
them. This made Castro so mad he refused to speak with Graham, or to 
take any notice of him for some months. He even avoided him on every 
possible occasion, for fear he might lose his temper, and hurt the captain. 

In the mean time the people of Monterey were in a state of great excite- 
ment, and Cook thought of raising the price of his auguardiente, there was 
such a demand for it, but re-considered his resolution, and watered the 
liquor instead, which was much better for the consumers and his treasury. 
The reports which were received each day by Mr. Larkin, the headquarters 
for all the news, was that Captain Sutter, with five hundred wild Indians, all 
armed with bows and arrows a fathom long, was on his way to the neigh- 
borhood of Monterey, to take a hand in the fight, and that he was making 
forced marches of five miles a day, for the purpose of being in at the death 
of some one, he did not care particularly whom. 

On hearing this the women uttered the most doleful yells, and all went to 
mass, and confessed their sins, so the priest had to crowd in much work in 
the course of twenty-four hours, for when a Mexican woman gets started in 
the acknowledgment line she has a good deal to relate, and it takes time for 
her to think of all her little failings in the course of the past month, It 
was said that each Indian was to be permitted to select a wife from the 
town, if captured, and this made the old ladies scream wilder than ever, for, 
although they did not object to husbands, they desired to have a voice in 
the selection, and had no fancy for wild Indians, who made their female 
mates do all the hard work, and scalped them when tired of their companion- 
ship. 

One morning the bugles at the presidio sounded, and all the gallant sol- 
diers were summoned to arms, to march out of the town, and defend the 
lawful governor, whoever he was. General Castro issued another pronun- 
ciamento, and promised to put himself at the head of the army, and con. 
quer, or die in the attempt. Then he mounted his horse, and rode down 
the coast, to raise more troops, and get them ready for immediate service. 
He returned after all danger was passed, and said that the whole State 


was just wild to fight some one, Americans preferred, if there was any 
choice. 
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The commandante of the presidio, and his men, did not display much an- 
imation, even if the bugles sounded cheerfully. They were a long time 
cleaning their guns, and getting them ready, and when they did start it was 
late in the afternoon. They made a forced march of a mile and a half. and 
camped near the Mission Carmel. At dark all returned back to the town, 
to see if there was fresh news, and if any money was to be made in fight- 
ing on some other side than the regular government. They said that when 
they met Sutter’s wild Indians they would strew the <arth with their car- 
casses, and hasten back to be crowned with laurel by the women. The la- 
dies, it was noticed, did not gather large heaps of evergreen in anticipation 
of the event. They preferred to wait for important results. 

Considering that Captain Sutter, as we afterward learned from the gen- 
tleman’s own lips, had not left his fort, on the banks of the American and 
Sacramento Rivers, to take part in the troubles, the threat was a safe 
one. ‘ 

There was so much alarm on shore, and so many rumors, our captain and 
agent determined to do what they could to inspire confidence, and save the 
lives of the women and children, if necessary, It was a praise-worthy mo- 
tive, and deserved much credit, but, when it is understood that there were 
no enemies near Monterey, that no one expected to attack the town, that 
all fighting was done with pronunciamentos, except on one occasion, when 
a Mexican was accidentally injured, it will be seen that our officers never 
failed to step to the front at the right time, and thus reflected honor on our 
flag and country, as in duty bound. 

It was resolved, at a council held at Mr. Larkin’s house, that our ship 
should shelter the women and children in case the towp was threatened by 
the wild Indians, and, to warn all to be on the beach in time, one of our 
six-pounders should be discharged if we saw the least signs of an enemy. 
We were to land with our boats, and take off all who wanted to go on 
board. This was an excellent arrangement, and the husbands and fathers 
s<vore that the Americans, next to the Mexicans, were the greatest people 
in the world. Then they got up a little game of monte, and a very credita- 
ble cock-fight, during which some hundred dollars changed hands, and two 
caballeros had a quarrel, and drew knives on each other, but did not use 
them. 

That night one of our guns was loaded, and the anchor-watch was told to 
look sharp for the war-whoops of the Indians, and ‘he roll of musketry, and 
to list n for the twanging of bow-strings. But no enemy appeared, and the 
town slept as quietly as possible, only disturbed by the barking of dogs, 
and the yells of the coyotes on the hills, where the celebrated Hotel of the 
Mountain now stands, as I have been told by those who have recently visit- 
ed Monterey. I hope to see the place some time before I die, and I trust 
the charges will be moderate, and no extras called for, as I should like to 
have money enough to get out of town, after my visit is concluded, for I do 
not care to tramp from place to place on foot. 

But the next night there was music on ship and shore. It was the an- 
chor-watch between twelve and one, and Lewey and I had the deck.to 
ourselves. It was a calm, quiet morning, with a full moon. The French 
lad and I were leaning over the rail, looking toward the town, and wonder- 
ing why each Mexican family thought it necessary to keep ten or a dozen 
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dogs, when we suddenly saw the gleam of steel, and a dozen or more men 
stealing across the ravine toward the presidio. The expected attack had 
come at last, wethought. The enemy were to capture the fort, and then mur- 
der the inhabitants. There was no time to lose if we would save them from 
a terrible fate. Some boys would have called the captain, and imparted the 
information to him, and let him act on his own judgment in regard to the 
matter, but we were not those kind of boys. We knew when there was dan- 
ger as well as any person on the ship. We did not stop to consider that 
the regular army of California was returning to the fort, for the purpose of 
having a safe place to sleep, and to escape further hardship. Other lads 
might have thought of such things, but we did not. We were different 
from most boys. 

“T vill de gun fire,” said Lewey, who was smoking a pipe, and, before I 
could stop him, even if I had wanted to, he had run to the six-pounder, 
knocked the contents of his pipe on the priming, and then there was a 
flash, a roar, and the slumbers of the town’s-people were interrupted by the 
report of the cannon, warning all that the wild Indians were on them, and 
no quarter was to be given. 

Captain Peterson was disturbed by the discharge, as were all hands. 
The old man rushed on deck, not too well clothed, rifle in hand, and then 
very resolutely fired at the shore, although for what purpose I could not 
divine, as no enemy was in sight, and not a wild whoop was heard on the 
beach, or near the presidio. 

Mr. Prentice was just behind the captain, and did not stop to put on his 
shoes, or anything else. As soon as he saw the old man discharge his 
rifle, he up with a ship’s musket, and banged away at the town, and was 
kicked heels over head by the gun, because he had loaded it to kill, and put 
in too much powder and lead. He got up, swore a little, and returned to 
his state-room, put on his shoes, and other useful articles of dress, such as 
are considered proper in civilized countries, and on ship-board, by cabin 
company. 

Mr. Mellus awakened from a deep sleep, and, thinking that the ship was 
attacked, came on deck with a flying leap, and fired away at the beach with 
his two pistols, and then returned to the cabin to re-load and dress, and he 
needed trousers more than pistols. 

Mr. Davidson rushed along the deck with a boarding pike, and nearly 
jabbed it in the back of the captain, while the third mate went forward, and 
called all hands to get under way, with the impression that we were to 
leave port at once, while the doctor started a fire in his galley, and began to 
heat water to scald some one, he did n’t care whom. 

At last the confusion subsided, and then the captain demanded who had 
fired the gun, and whose anchor-watch it was ? 

“‘Lewey and Thom’s,” was the prompt reply from all quarters, for the men 
were anxious to give credit where it was due, for some reason. 

The old man uttered a dismal groan, as though he felt a terrible pain, and 
presentiment, and did not know but the former might be a dangerous one, 
and the latter ominous. 

“ Vot for you fire de gun?” the captain demanded sternly of us boys. 

“De presidio is taken by de vild Injines,” Lewey said promptly. “I 
seed ’em. You can hear ’em now.” 
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The captain ran to the topgallant forecastle, mounted it, and hailed the 
fort. 

“ Presidio, ahoy,” he shouted, so loud that even the coyotes ceased bark- 
ing, and listened, and the dogs skulked under the houses, and remained 
quiet for at least a minute, waiting for something to turn up. 

“Si, senor,” was the answer, in a humble tone. 

“Vot is de matter dere on shore?” was the next question, but no one 
understood him. 

“ Todas surrendry, capitano,” was the satisfactory reply. 

“ Bueno,” yelled the captain. “Just remain vere you are, or I ’ll blow 
you out of de vater.” 

Considering that the Mexicans were on the land, and that we had not 
fired a shot at them, this threat was a most remarkable one, and showed the 
estimation in which we were held. But they announced that all had sur- 
rendered, and that was glory enough for us. The big gun and the small 
arms had done the business, and we felt like giving three cheers with great 
heartiness. 

But there was work for us. We saw crowds of people moving toward 
the beach, and could hear the voice of gentle woman, as she yelled out her 
complaints and fears, aad called upon the saints to hear her prayers, and to 
damn all the wild Indians in the couatry, if such a thing were possible. 

“ Lower avay de quarter-boeats and de pinnace,” the captain said. “Ve 
vill save de vimmin and de childrens at all hazards. Be lively.” 

Down went our boats with a run, and the crews were in their places when 
they struck the water. Mr. Prentice took charge of the pinnace, the third 
mate of the larboard quarter-boat, and I retained my position as coxswain 
of the gig, for the captain knew that he could depend upon his boys at all 
times, and under all circumstances. 

“Shove off,” the old man said, “and bring all de vimmin and childrens 
you can. I vill cover your landin’ vid de six-pounder.” 

At this terrible information we all stopped rowing. We were anxious to 
risk our lives for the people of Monterey, but we were not willing to be ex- 
posed to a chance shot from one of our deck guns. When it was dis- 
charged you never knew where the ball was going to strike, and it was 
more liable to knock our heads off than the greasers’. 

“If you are going to fire one of those six-pounders while we are on 
shore,” said the mate, firmly, but decidedly, “1 want to know it, so that I 
can guard my life. I am willing to fight Indians, and save women and 
children, but no one shall put me between cross-fires. I would like to live 
a few years longer, if I can.” 

“ T am anxious to do a seaman’s duty,” the third mate cried, “but noth- 
ing shall tempt me to step on the beach if we are to be fired on in the rear. 
a’n’t shipshape.” 

“TI am anold man,” Jones exclaimed, as he removed his hat, and smooth- 
ed down the scanty gray hair on his head. “I have encountered all man- 
ner of dangers, and been engaged in many cutting-out jobs. Twenty years 
of my life were passed on English ships-of-war, and I never flinched, even 
when lightning struck the old Hector, near the powder magazine. But if 
that deck gun is to be fired with shot, while we are on shore, I want a 
chance to say my prayers, and make my peace for the next world. That’s 
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all I have to say,” and Jones put on his hat, and took a fresh chew of to- 
bacco, and looked resigned to most any kind of fate. 

“You must gib ’em a little talke, too,” whispered Lewey, who was ambi- 
tious for the honor of our boat, and did n’t want to be slighted. 

“ T am but a boy,” I said, as soon as there was a lull, and I had a chance 
to put in my oar, “but still life is very sweet. I have a little money coming 
to me when I am of age. I will buy the gun, captain, if you will promise 
not to fire it while we are on shore.” 

This manly, fair, and just request was not received with much favor. 

“TI vill promise you somethin’ ven you comes on board,” was the re- 
sponse, “and you vill feel it for a long time. Go on shore for de peoples 
vot is vaiting for you. Be lively. I vill not fire de gun vile you is gone.” 

We gave three cheers, and bent to our oars. My boat was the first to 
touch the beach, and I had no sooner landed than a dozen women’s arms 
were extended to embrace me, but, as the ladies were all old, and smelled 
of cigarettes and garlic, I did not respond, but wondered why the young 
and pretty ones did not come forward, and be assured of safety. 

“ Oh, the brave marineros,” howled the elderly females, and then three 
thoughtful husbands entered my boat, and left their wives to take care of 
themselves. I made the boys a sign, which they understood. They gave 
the boat a sudden cant on its beam end, and the Mexicans were pitched 
into the surf. Heavens, how they did swear, and shake themselves, and 
damn the water, the sailors, the revolutionists, the wild Indians, and every- 
thing that caused them such extreme hardship. 

When the other boats landed, Mr. Prentice commenced embarking the 
women and children, and not a man would he permit to enter the pinnace, 
although many tried todo so. While he was thus engaged a pretty little 
girl threw herself into my arms, and begged me, for the love of the saints, 
to save her from death and outrage. 

* You kaow me,” she said in a hurried tone. ‘“ You must remember me. 
You once kissed me. By the memory of that kiss, such as a sister would 
give to a brother, you will save me, will you not?” 

As I did not consider that there was any particular danger, I was willing 
to let her cling to me as long as she desired, but, at the same time, I did 
not feel as though my services should go unrewarded, or that a kiss would 
be out of place. 

“ Senorita,” I said quietly, “the wild Indians are near. I can hear 
their terrible yells. If I save you will you give me a kiss?” 

“Yes, a dozen, if you like,” and she put up her pretty face for the chaste 
salutes, and did n’t want any time wasted in the operation. 

I took two hurried kisses, and would have had more, but just at that mo- 
ment I saw Lewey was helping young ladies into the boat, and receiving lib- 
eral pay from each one he carried off through the surf. This was taking an 
unfair advantage, and depriving me of some of the perquisites of my office, 
for many of the girls were very pretty. I rebuked him for his greed, but it 
did not appear to have any effect on his hardened nature, for he said he 
was not going to get wet at that time of night for nothing. 

I took the Tittle girl; who wzs clinging to me so frantically, in my arms, 
and placed her in the stern-sheets of the boat, and then her sense of grati- 
tude was so great that she raised one of my hard, sun-burned hands, and 
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made a motion to press it to her lips, but I was too quick for her, and 
somehow, we reversed positions, for I saluted her hava, and told her she 
was now safe, and that | would die for her if necessary, which was not quite 
true, but it must have consoled her very much at the time. In an emergen- 
cy one live boy is better chan a hundred dead men. 

We pulled off to the ship, although my boat was so full of women that we 
could use but two oars, but never were people more grateful for their seem- 
ing deliverance. The men we left on the beach, and when we had dis- 
charged our frieght, and returned for them, there were but few to be 
found. Most had taken to the woods, or returned home, not hearing any 
sounds of warfare near the town. 

The ladies and children were made as comfortable as possible between 
decks, on blankets and hides, and in the morning all were treated to a good 
breakfast of coffee and ship-bread, and such other articles as could be pro- 
vided by the cook and st2wards. 

As the sun rose there was a new complication for us, one not anticipated, 
and it promised to be an internationai question before it was settled. We 
supposed that the revolutionists had attempted to capture the fort, and that 
our guns had frightened them into a complete capitulation, for they had 
hailed us that they surrendered the night before, although not a shot had 
been aimed in the direction of the presidio. Instead of the revolters 
against the government who had yielded, it was the government itself, or, 
rather, the brave army that had made a forced march of a mile and a half, 
and then, tiring of war’s alarms, had retraced their steps, and entered their 
old quarters, where they could sleep in peace, and not be obliged to do 
guard duty, liable to be scalped at any moment. When we discharged the 
alarm gun, the officers in command imagined that the revolutionists had 
gained possession of the ship, or had bought its influence, and that our 
fire was directed toward the defenders of the presidio. As the army had 
all the fighting that it wanted for a week or two, a surrender was agreed to 
unanimously, and then the travel-stained and tired warriors went to sleep, 
all ready to be sworn in as defenders of the new government the next day, 
provided there was money enough to pay each soldier a dollar or two for 
the trouble of taking a new oath. 

There was a little mortification expressed when the new facts came to 
light, but all was explained quite satisfactorily, and a vote of thanks was 
passed by the alcalda, and his advisers, for the part we had taken. All the 
women we had assisted said that we were the bravest of the brave, but 
when we again landed them on the beach an elderly woman boxed Lewey’s 
ears because he did not handle her quite as carefully as he might have done, 
although the night before she would not have cared how he pulled her 
about, as long as he saved her from Indians, and cruel indignities. 

Things settled down in the course of a few days. Scouts, who were sent 
out to the Carmel Mission, returned, and reported that there was not a sign 
of a wild Indian near the place, and so the scare blew over, but at Jast 

Micheltoreno had to vacate the position of governor, and Don Pio Pico 
took his place, and reigned two or three years, and made a very good officer, 
I believe, although I did not care much whether he did or no. 

The most ungrateful person in the town was the little girl who had clung 
to me so desperately the night I carried her off to the ship, and promised 
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me a dozen kisses. I had only taken two, and when I called one day at 
her house, and asked for the balance that was due me, she laughed in my 
face, and said that I was a fool not to take my pay when I had the chance, 
and that I must wait until another midnight alarm for a receipt in full. 
That was a lesson which I never forgot, but at the same time it was not 
kind of that Mexican doncellita to treat me in such a brusque manner, after 
all my exertions in her behalf. She was married a few months afterward, 
and I believe made a good wife, or as good as the average run of Mexican 
wives, although it is true that most of the upper class of women were above 
all reproach, as far as faithfulness was concerned. I think they are better 
as wives than the men are as husbands, for they are devoted to their fami- 
lies and children, and will suffer for them, while their mates pose before 
other women, and flirt on every occasion. 

. We left Monterey for Santa Barbara, in company with the schooner 
California, the latter bound to Mazatland, with Mexican officers and passen- 
gers, anxious to return home. As the country was now quiet there was no 
occasion for such a formidable man-of-war being kept on the coast to defend 
the inhabitants. Captain Cooper thought that he could drift as far as Ma- 
zatland and back in the course of three months, if he was lucky, and we 
wished the old gentleman a pleasant trip, and away he went with his living 
freight, and nearly all the potatoes we had brought up from San Luis. The 
schooner did not carry off all, however, for some of our men laid in a stock 
of the vegetables that lasted them for many weeks. 

At Santa Barbara we lost the services of Mr. Prentice, much to our re- 
gret. The captain and mate could not agree, and so the latter was dis- 
charged, paid off, and went on board of a Chilian vessel as chief mate, 
and afterward captain, and in a few months left the coast, and I never saw 
him again, and only heard a rumor that he died somewhere in Peru. He 
was a kind-hearted, generous man, a good sailor and officer; but the captain 
and he would not understand each other, and never did, and so Mr. Pren- 
tice got careless, and did not carry on ship's duty as the old man wanted 
him to do, and the enly remedy was to separate, as they did, yet I believe 
the captain regretted his hasty action before many days, and asked his late 
chief officer to return, but it was too late. 

We shook hands when we pulled him on board the vessel that had 
touched on the coast for a little trade, and there was a tear in his dark eye 
as we bid him good-by forever. Mr. Davidson was promoted to the posi- 
tion of chief mate, and Mr. Goodhue was made second officer, and a man 
named Bishop was shipped as third mate. 

We ran down to San Pedro from Santa Barbara, and from thence went 
to San Diego, and discharged our skins, left Scotch Jack and two kanakas 
to take charge of the premises, and cure the hides, took in some more bal- 
last, and once more beat to windward, and stopped at all the ports, saw 
Anita and Engracia for a moment, at Ranche Refugio, and again anchored 
at Monterey, where we found the bark Tasso, Captain Hastings, and the 
ship California, Captain Arthur, both going to the leeward to load for home. 
While we were lying there the ships Sterling and Vandalia arrived from 
Boston, with full cargoes of goods, intending to trade oh the coast, which 
was bad for us, asthe vessels did not belong to our firm. We gave the 
crews of the new-comers all the benefit of our experience, and told them 
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some yarns which made them wish that California had never been discov- 
ered. 

From the Vandalia I received a box of necessary articles which my 
friends had sent out, and also the money I had written for. The latter was 
very acceptable to Lewey and me, for my small stock of dollars was getting 
low, and the many passengers that we carried to the ship rarely or never 
gave us a two-real piece. It was not the custom of the country to throw 
away money on boys who did the people a good turn. 

It was while we were here that we learned that Mr. Larkin was appoint- 
ed United-States Consul fur the whole of California, but, as he had gone to 
Mazatland with Captain Cooper, we did not have to salute the consular flag 
until it was hoisted some months afterward. The gentleman made a good 
officer, aad our government an excellent selection for the position, for he 
had done a great deal to keep the English from gaining a foothold in the 
country. 

From Monterey we went to San Francisco, arriving there February 16, 
1844, and immediately stripped the ship of sails and light spars, and pre- 
pared to pass the winter months in this pert. Here we were again joined 
by Mr. Teschemacher, and once more we commenced our trips up the 
creeks, in search of hides and tallow. But the duty now was not a pleasant 
one, for there were fierce southeast gales, and torrents of rain, and the 
weather was cold, and sometimes there were thin cakes of ice on the shal- 
low pools, and snow on the mountains, but the grass was green, and the 
flowers made their appearance in sheltered spots. Every one promised to 
kill cattle in the spring, and pay their debts. Promises never kept, unfortu- 
nately. 

It was while lying here that a terrible accident happened on board. “It 
was ou the morning of the 24th of May, and while the captain and Mr. 
Teschemacher were walking the quarter-deck, just after breakfast. Some 
of the men were aloft, doing a little job of work, but it was not done to suit 
Mr. Davidson, who uttered an impatient exclamation at the stupidity of the 
sailors, and jumped into the fore rigging. He went up the rattlings rap- 
idly, passed over the top, and stepped on the foot-rope of the foretopsail- 
yard. He must have missed his hold, for he fell with a terrible crash to 
the deck, and died in less than half an hour, fer he was bruised, bleeding, 
and mangled, aud did not utter a word after he touched the planks, neither 
was he conscious. 

Of course all work was suspended, and there was mourning fore and aft, 
for Mr. Davidson was a most faithful officer, and a good, kind man, and 
a better sailor never stepped on the deck of a ship. If he had devoted 
some of his early years to study he would have been a master instead of a 
mate, years before. 

We hoisted the colors half mast, and sent on shore for a surgeon, but the 
only one that claimed the title was away from his home. All the doctors in 
the world could not have saved him, or given him a moment’s life. The 
foreign residents in Yerba Buena were very kind, and a Mr. Rea, anda 
Captain John’ Patty, an old inhabitant, and a sailor, came off, and volun- 
teered to do all that they could, but the only thing that they could furnish 
was advice as to the funeral. This took place the next day. The body 
was placed in a wooden box, made by the carpenter, and we lowered it into 
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the pinnace, and towed the latter boat to the shore. Here the remains 
were met by the residents of Yerba Buena, and carried to the south side of 
Telegraph Hill, and interred, and a piece of plank set up at the head of 
the grave, with the name and age of the deceased. The bones had not 
been disturbed in the early part of 1849, but I suppose they have long 
since been swept away to make room for improvements. 

The captain felt the mate’s death quite keenly, and for one week did not 
scold us boys. He began to realize that valuable people were scarce, and 
probably feared that one of us might die. 

The ships Sterling and Vandalia were in port at the time of the accident, 
and all the officers were present at the funeral, and expressed sorrow at the 
loss of a very clever man. 

The next week, after the gloom had lifted, and Mr. Goodhue got accus- 
tomed to his new position of chief mate, the launch was fitted out fora 
week’s trip to San Rafael, and Murphy’s Ranche, where the captain had 
an invitation to shoot deer. We took provisions, a tarpaulin to shelter us 
from the rain, and our oiled coats, and heavy boots, as it is no joke to be 
caught out in a southeaster, in an open boat, during the winter season. 

We hoisted sail, and ran across the bay, to Captain Richardson’s, where 
Lewey and I had the pleasure of once more seeing the young and handsome 
ladies of the family, but I regret to say that they only gave us a mere 
glance, and not so much as a formal smile, for which we did not blame 
them, and, after’ the captain bad uttered his usual stock of compliments, 
taken a drink of milk, and a glass of wine, we were off for San Rafael, where 
we arrived in the afternoon, and found some Jndians with a horse to take 
the captain to the ranche. We were told to remain, and wait for hides, and 
all the deer the old man might shoot. We were requested to behave our- 
selves, just as though such advice was necessary, and the French boy re- 
sented it by saying in a sneering tone that he could eat all the venison the 
captain killed. He did not utter the remark until his superior was some 
distance on his way, for reasons that were quite satisfactory. As the 
launch was manned by Lewey, Davy, and myself, we had no one to order 
us about, so put on airs to Davy, and told him to remain by the boat, while 
we went up to the adobe house, to pay a visit to the American and his 
Mexican wife, whose child Lewey had cured the first time we visited the 
place, some months before, when we were called sailor vagabonds by the 
shrill-voiced Mexican woman, tired of a drunken husband, and discouraged 
by the illness of her child, whom she was tending with all a mother’s ten- 
derness, and without the faintest idea of how it should be treated in the 
absence of medicines and a physician’s advice. The place looked the same 
as when we first saw it, — untidy and neglected, with open door, and no 
windows, and a mess of garbage in front, smelling like a cesspool, as it had 
not been cleared away for months, and the rainy season had added to the 
accumulation by forming miniature ponds. 

We found our distinguished countryman, as usual, under the influence of 
auguardiente, and uproariously glad to see us, while the woman gave us a 
hearty welcome, and said that we were the best boys she had ever seen, 
which was not news to us. Then she called in the child that had been 
cured, gave its face a dry wash with the skirt of her dress; and asked us to 
admire it, which we did, although we should have expressed our admira- 
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tion a little more forcibly had there been less dirt, and more traces of natu- 
ral skin. 

There was nothing in the house too good for us, but candor compels me 
to state that the larder contained only corn and dried beef. By borrow- 
ing from the stores of the launch we were enabled to make a very good sup- 
per, and then the husband, disdaining the courtesies of modern society, 
took a long pull at a bladder full of his fiery liquor, and went to sleep, 
leaving the wife to entertain us, and remarkably sociable she became in 
the covrse of the evening, or just as soon as her husband commenced snor- 
ing, which was far from musical. 

* Muchacho,” she said, addressing Lewey, and speaking in a low, confi- 
dential tone, “I have tired of a drunken husband, and want a change. Will 
you marry me?” 

“The saints defend me,” Lewey said, crossing himself, as though to 
keep the evil one at a distance. “I am but a boy, and you have a husband 
already.” 

“ You may be a boy, but a sober boy is better than a drunken man. I 
will be very loving to you, if you will marry me,” and the woman looked 
every word she spoke. 

“ But what will you do with the snorer?” asked Lewey, very much flat- 
tered at the proposition, but rather disposed to fight shy of such a sudden 
proposal, one that did not inflate him with hope and ambition to become a 
bridegroom at a moment's notice. 

“Oh, leave him to me. I will get the wild Indians fo atiend to him at 
any time, or just as soon as you say you will take me,” was the prompt an- 
swer, and I believe the woman meant all that she said, for there wasa 
vicious look in her eyes, that showed she was capable of great enter- 
prises to secure a new husband. 

Our hair began to arise. This woman was very practical, and she might 
set a tribe of Indians on us, if we refused her request, but Lewey said that 
he had a wife and three children at home, and did not dare commit bigamy, 
much as he should like to. Beside, he swore that he was a good Protes- 
tant for the time being, and his church would never sanction such a union, 
even if her religion permitted such a thing. 

The lady looked a little disappointed, then she turned to me in a resolute 
manner. 

“ You can’t be married?” she asked. 

“ No, but I am engaged, and a very strong heretic. Nothing could in- 
duce me to change my religion. Not even for the honor of your hand,” I 
said firmly, but gallantly. 

. She sighed a little dolefully, as though she had struck a hard line of 
luck, and then murmured very sadly, — 

“ Well, I suppose I must get along with that drunken sot until the right 
person comes this way. But it is very bad for a loving woman like me. 
Hear him snore, and think what I have to endure night after night. The 
saints pity me, for my lot is a hard one.” 

We readily agreed with her, and suggested a separate bed, but there was 
only one in the house, and no spare room, so the proposition fell unheeded. 

We had intended to remain at her house all night, but this conversation 
rather changed our minds on that point. 
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“Thom,” said the French lad, “ve must to de boat go back. I vould 
not stay here all night for much moneys. It vould not safe be. I tremble 
for mineself and mine honor.” 

As I had never heard him boast of his honor before, I began to think 
that the house was not a safe place for us, and I gladly seconded his mo- 
tion for an adjournment to the shelter of the launch. Our hostess pressed 
us to remain, but we told her that it would be wrong to leave our shipmate 
all alone, and that we might have to sail in the night for the bay. We 
could not tell when we should be called upon to embark, as the captain was 
a very uncertain person. 

We left her and her husband alone together, not counting the children, 

-who were stowed about the house somewhere, and that drunken 
American did not know that we were instrumental in saving his life, by 
great sacrifices on our part. We never saw the lady again, as we kept away 
from her place. We considered it dangerous and wrong to place ourselves 
in her sight, and thus allow her eyes to feast upon our charms, and beauty 
of person, and never reciprocate her tender passion. As she was only fif- 
teen years older than we were at the time, we took pity on her tender, 
trusting, clinging nature, and thus nipped her love inthe bud. Beside, she 
might have sent the wild Indians after us, as soon as she tired of our soci- 
ety, and it was best to be on the safe side, when women in love, and wild 
Indians, are mixed up in your fate. Both are to be avoided, if possible- 
There is not such a vast difference between hair pulling and scalping as 
one might imagine. 

The captain spent three days at Murphy’s Ranche, and then sent down 
two deer, which some one said he had shot, and we didn’t see how he 
could help it, as venison was so plentiful that if he had fired his rifle in any 
direction he could not very well miss bringing down a buck or a doe. 
Lewey said that he could take. a club, and go into the woods, and kill more 
deer in an hour than the old man could in a week, with his gun. But that 
was only one of the French lad’s exaggerations. He could n’t have done 
anything of the kind, and he knew it, but liked to talk for the sake of hear- 
ing his tongue go, and poke a little fun at the captain. But in all serious- 
ness there were so many deer at San Rafael that it was not uncommon to 
see a dozen within gunshot of the boat every morning, and they did not pay 
us much attention, even when we moved about, and shouted, to see them 
jump and pose before us. They were rarely hunted except by the officers 
of men-of-war, who were in port, and wanted a good day’s sport, and they 
could always find it at Murphy’s Ranche, even if all the comforts of life 
were not obtainable at the place, for, although Mr. Murphy was rich in land 
and cattle, his house and domestic affairs were not gorgeous, and visitors 
used to wipe their faces and hands, when they had to wash them, on any 
part of their shirts that appeared most convenient, and the best adapted for 
the purpose. Hunters need not be told the particular parts that are gener- 
ally selected at an early hour in the morning, before full dress is completed, 
or suspenders are passed over shoulders. 

An hour after the arrival of the deer the captain put in an appearance. 
We got our sail up, drifted down the creek, out across the bay, and were 
soon on board. I heard the old man tell Mr. Goodhue that he had had 
glorious sport, and did not bring to the ship even one quarter of what he 
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killed, this showing that hunting stories, in California, can be traced back 
long before the present San-Francisco Gunning Club was formed, of which 
my friend, Mr. Bent, is a member, and who can always get more ducks and 
geese in his bag, according to his account, than any one else, if he has a 
fair show. 

The days passed away pleasantly enough in our winter quarters, except 
when it was raining and blowing, and we got one or the other about once 
in forty-eight hours. Every morning, unless it stormed too hard, I was 
sent to Senora Abarono’s ranche for milk, and tramped across the muddy 
fields, where palaces now stand, and it was on my return from one of my 
visits that I had a narrow escape, and all on account of a fat. healthy young 
girl, who weighed one hundred and sixty pounds, without her clothing, 
which did not press her foria out of all shape, or impede her movements. 
She was barefooted, for she could not afford to wear shoes that would fall 
all to pieces as soon as wet, while stockings were not looked upon as neces- 
sary for appearance and comfort, except by the very rich people, and then 
only worn during fétes, such as marriages and christenings, for the feet 
were pretty enough without adornment of any kind, and most of the ladies 
were aware of the fact, and did not blush to show their ankies when they 
walked, or sat down, and the more the rude foreigner stared, the better the 
women liked it. 

When I returned from the ranche with my bucket of milk, and a bottle 
full in the pocket of my monkey-jacket, for the benefit of the steerage mess, 
I found a healthy, smiling young girl at the landing, and waiting to go on 
board. Jt was early for company, but I was always ordered to take all who 
presented themselves, and there was no reason why I should refuse so 
good-looking a senorita, and, therefore, helped her in the boat, and assisted 
to wash off the mud from her little feet, dark, but very well formed, and 
then dried them with the boat’s swab, and this took a long time, as it was a 
very particular job, and one that. could not be done hastily without giving 
offence. Lewey offered to aid me, but I told him to keep his place, and not 
be too familiar with the lady passenger, who looked up to me with’ confi- 
dence, as one who had charge of the boat, and could be trusted in all 
things, especially in such a delicate business as that which I had ander- 
taken. 

He grumbled as usual, but had to submit, and, to console him, I gave the 
bottle of milk to his charge, with directions to get it over the side unde- 
tected. It was a cool, damp morning, and the wind had blown a gale dur- 
ing the night, and kicked up a confounded cross-sea, as the tide was ebbing 
fast, so we were in no hurry to shove off. I was just finishing the young 
girl’s feet, by the aid of my warm jacket, when a signal from the ship warn- 
ed me that it was dangerous to delay any longer, as the mate was growing 
impatient, and the cabin was waiting for breakfast, and the milk for the 
coffee. 

“I s’pose you ’d fuss over dat gal all de day,” sneered Lewey, who was a 
little jealous of the attention I was bestowing on her, but I silenced the 
grumbler by a look, and then we shoved off, and pulled for the ship, making 
a desperate effort to appear in a great hurry. 

Now the girl was very nice, but she was not one to receive much atten- 
tion on board, as she did not seem to be overburdened with wealth, and 
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could command but few hides, so the new mate merely glanced over the 
rail, saw the passenger, and said, — 

“ Where in the devil’s name did you pick up that woman?” which was- 
very unkind on his part, but he could not hurt her feelings, as she did not 
understand a word that he uttered, so only smiled, and tried not to look 
miserable and seasick. 

“She wants to purchase her wedding trousseau,” I said, thinking that 
would cause respectful treatment, but the mate only grumbled, as he re- 
marked, — 

“Tll trouse you, if you bring any more company alongside at this un- 
timely hour,” misunderstanding my words, as he was not up in his French, 
and had not the least idea what a trousseau was like, and there are many 
men of the present day who are a little ignorant in this respect, but swear 
when the bills come in, and have to be paid. 

“ A’n’t you going to send down a whip,” I asked, “to hoist the young 
lady up?” 

“No, the men are at breakfast, and there is no whip rigged. Let her 
come up the steps if she wants to.” 

“ She can’t,” I ventured to suggest. 

“ Then put the man-ropes in her hands, and do you follow her up, so that 
she won’t fall.” 

The captain was at breakfast, so there was no recourse but to obey or- 
ders, although the job was not an agreeable one, and I would willingly have 
shirked it. To add to my humiliation Lewey began to laugh, and Tom and 
Davy to grin like idiots. 

But I had to start her, as it was rough alongside, and the ship was rolling 
a little in the trough of the sea, caused by the tide and wind. 

I put the man-ropes in her hands, and encouraged her to make the at- 
tempt. She did not like it, but started, and I followed her up, clinging 
close to her, but, confound the luck, just as she got half way, she was af- 
fected by the rolling of the ship, and had an attack of mal de mer, and I 
reaped the benefit of it, while the boys in the boat just laid down on the 
thwarts, and roared with laughter. 

“ Stick to her, Thom,” cried Mr. Goodhue, who began to be alarmed, and 
he motioned for the boat to be pulled ahead, so that if we fell it would be in 
the water, and not on the thwarts, and thus break our necks or limbs. 

This was a nice position for a boy. I had to sustain a stout girl in my 
arms while she was seasick, and giving evidences of it, and if I let go we 
would both tumble in the water, and the tide was running like a sluice, and 
the waves were high, and the weather was cold, and I did n’t want to get 
wet, or to see the girl drown, or pull me under, and perish in her arms. 

“ Mayall the saints have me in their keeping,” the girl managed to groan, 
and then she slipped down on me a little harder, and my arms ached until 
I thought they would drop off, and still the mate yelled, — 

“ Hold on to her, Thom. Don’t you dare to let go. I ’ll be with you in 
a minute,” and into the mainchains he jumped, and, leaning forward, put 
his hand under the young girl’s arm, and held on to her, and still the poor 
thing suffered, and the ship rolled worse than ever, and I received the ben- 
efit of it, and the boys in the boat were in convulsions, although I could not 
see anything to laugh at. 
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One of the men happened to be on deck, and, hearing the uproar, came 
to our assistance. He jumped over the rail, stood on the plankshire, and 
got hold of the right arm of the girl, and between us three we boosted her 
on the deck, and a more frightened or a sicker girl never came on board. 

“ Let this be a warning to you, Thom,” said the mate. ‘“ Don’t bring any 
more women on board until we are ready for them.” 

I promised that I would remember, but did not stop to hear any more 
lectures, for I dodged below, and changed my clothes, from top to bottom, 
and then, as the young woman was not cabin company, I shared my break- 
fast with her, for even if she was ill she could eat a little, and did not dis- 
dain a pot of hot coffee with milk. Before she left the vessel she had 
bought a cheap looking-glass, that cost her a dollar, while the retail price at 
home was about six cents. You see it paid to be polite to her after all. 
But the owners never reimbursed me for my clothes, nor allowed me a cent 
for mental anxiety, which was intense for the time being. 

After that all ladies were landed on deck by the aid of a whip, a much 
easier method than climbing steps, followed up bya boy. Beside, it had 
the additional recommendation of being more polite and modest, good ar- 
guments in its favor. 

If I was not writing a truthful account of my adventures in California, I 
should state that the captain, pleased by my manly deportment, and strict 
attention to all the various duties that devolved upon me, one day called me 
aft, and offered me the position of third mate, with the privilege of having 
a handle to my name, but, to my surprise, he did nothing of the kind, and 
the reason was, | imagine, that I made myself too valuable in boating ser- 
vices. I have since questioned the captain a second time on the subject, 
and he candidly admitted that he had never given the matter a moment’s 
consideration, so I think that the rapid promotion of good boys is a fiction 
on the part of sea writers. 

We went over to San Leandy with Mr. Teschemacher one day, after a 
load of hides, and again saw the handsome Senora Vetro. The lady gave 
me a pleasant welcome, but, there was much maternal work for her to at- 
tend to, the youngest of her family, a new one, having an appetite as strong 
as the first time I saw his predecessor, and there was not much chance for 
a lengthy conversation. I never saw the handsome little mother again, but 
I hope she is alive, and all her children as nice as the parent used to be in 
her younger days. 

We got under way June 12 for Monterey, and arrived there on the 14th, 
where we found the schooner California, Captain Cooper, just from Mazat- 
land, with a cargo of sick soldiers. Here we welcomed Mr. Larkin, the 
newly appointed consul for the United States, and when he hoisted his of- 
ficial flag, we saluted it with seven guns, being the first vessel on the coast 
that complimented him. It was on this visit that I returned to the gentle- 
man the last volume of Scott’s Waverley, books which I had enjoyed most 
thoroughly, for they were new to me, never having had an opportunity to 
read them before. 

The town was very much excited on account of two things, — rumors of 
a war between the United States and Mexico, and some bad cases of small- 
pox. Ido not know which caused the most consternation, but think that 
the thoughts of trouble between the two countries was looked upon as the 
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greatest curse. Even the revolutionists and unionists were friends for a 
short time, on account of the danger that threatened the common weal. It 
was considered desirable that there should be no division of parties until 
the danger passed away, small-pox and war. 

The alcalda called a meeting of the inhabitants of Monterey one afternoon, 
on the plaza. I happened to be on shore, and heard the speeches. Gen- 
eral Castro was there, and, after all had resolved to die in defence of Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, and Santa Anna, the war-horse of the country stepped for- 
ward, and made a few remarks, and they were received with immense ap- 
plause. 

He said that he was a soldier, and meant to die for the people; that he 
would shed the last drop of his blood to repel the invaders of his native 
soil, and he called all to rally around the banner of his country, and fight to 
the last, for the los Americanos were a treacherous race, and could never 
stand before the brave Mexican, even for a moment. 

Here Captain Graham, of Santa Cruz, rode up, with his rifle across the 
pommel of his saddle, a cigar in his mouth, and a pair of pistols in his belt. 
He sat on his horse, and listened to the eloquence, then laughed in the gen- 
eral’s face, which was not polite on Graham’s part, and confusing to the 
man who wanted to fight so badly, for he stopped, and hesitated, and said 
that he knew every naturalized Mexican would come forward, and stand 
shoulder to shoulder with his friends and neighbors, and then closed by 
calling on Captain Graham to say a few words to the people. 

The captain was nothing loath to talk. He sat on his horse, and uttered 
a few sentences, and was listened to quite attentively. He said that the 
country was torn to pieces by revolutionists, and that every man was fight- 
ing on his own hook, and for his own advantage, and that if there was war 
between the United States and Mexico, every port on the coast would be 
taken by the former’s ships, and there was no help for it. He was as will- 
ing to fight as any man for California, but not against such great odds, — 
rifle balls opposed to heavy guns. He advised neutrality in all respects, 
for to wage war was useless, as no one could be benefited by it, or hope 
for success. 

But Castro thought differently. He wanted carnage, and, to show how 
much the people were in earnest, the fort was dismantled the next day, so 
that there should be no invitation or incentive to provoke a sloop-of-war 
to make an attack. The meeting was dissolved, after passing a vot: of 
confidence in Pio Pico, the governor, or Micheltoreno, who wanted to be. 
I have forgotten which was governor just at that particular moment, they 
changed so often. A resolution of thanks was also voted to the alcalda, one 
of confidence in the Mexican people, and Santa Anna, and a unanimous re- 
quest that the priests should pra; to the saints to abate the small-pox, or to 
take such other measures as they thought expedient for the occasion. 

I have not space to relate all the doings on the coast while I was in the 
Admittance. We made frequent trips up and down California, were five 
times in San Francisco, six at Santa Cruz, twelve at Monterey, seven at 
San Luis Obispo, eight at Ranche Refugio, twelve at Santa Barbara, twelve 
at San Pedro, and ten at San Diego. 

The last time we were at San Francisco was on October 4, 1845, and then 
the whole northern portion of the country was in a ferment, because Lieu- 
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tenant Fremont, with some fifty or sixty men, was on the Sacramento Riv- 
er, having crossed overland, and made some important surveys. It was 
proposed by Castro to drive him home, but he did n’t drive very well, and 
then the general issued a proclamation, and retreated to Monterey, to see 
what effect it would have. in my sequel to this biography I shall have oc- 
casion to refer to both parties, and state what was done more fully. 

The men were so delighted at the idea of leaving California, and that 
they were never to see San Francisco again, that they cheered and sang 
songs, while catting the anchor, and hoisting the topsails, and every one 
did his best in making sail. Never were the yards mast-headed so quickly 
as that day, and, as we sailed past the island of Alcatraz, we even saluted 
the old sea-lions, basking in the sun on the rocks, as though parting from 
old friends, whom we had known fora long time. We touched at all the 
leeward ports, and took on board hides, stopping for a day at Ranche Refu- 
gio, where we saw tearfui Anita and Engracia for a moment, and swore to 
return to them as soon as possible, and then bade farewell: to the people at 
Santa Barbara, the surf, the kelp, and the white Mission, carried our last 
lot of hides down the hill of San Pedro, dropped anchor and moored ship 
in the safe harbor of San Diego, in the month of December, 1845, and im- 
mediately commenced loading for home, after smoking ship, and cleaning 
out all the vermin. Every one was happy, and, for the first time during the 
voyage, there was no grumbling. Even English Jack did not ventilate 
his wrongs, or quarrel with his shipmates, but told about what he would de 
when he reached Boston, and discussed the question of farming with any 
one who would talk with him. : 

The captain was now observed to smile ina bland manner as the work 
went rapidly on. We dumped our ballast over the side as usual, regard- 
less of port regulations, and commenced taking in thirty-six thousand hides, 
which we had collected in two years’ time, and forty tons of horns, the lat- 
ter being used for dunnage for the cargo. We also had ten casks of beaver 
and otter skins, beside several iron flasks of quicksilver, and some few 
pounds of gold-dust. 

One day, when the lower hold was stowed, and the hatches on, and 
caulked, I again asked the captain if he would give Lewey and myself a full 
discharge, and pay us off. I stated to him that there were plenty of men 
on the beach anxious to get home, who would ship for the same wages we 
were receiving, and glad of the chance, but the proposition almost took the 
old man’s breath away, and for the second time. 

“ Vot in de debil’s name do you vant to stay here for?” he asked, a little 
abruptly. “I vant to git home.” 

He wanted to get home for the same reason that we desired to remain. 
Two girls were the attraction for us, and a young lady the inducement for 
him, but both reasons were kept out of sight, ours, because we did not dare 
to mention why we found California so attractive, and he did not deem it 
any of our business why he disliked the country. 

“ We thought of starting a ranche,” I said. “If you should ever come to 
the coast again we would trade only with your ship,” thinking that argu- 
ment would fetch him, and that he must be delighted at the thought of the 
profit we should bring his owners. 


“You vill go home vid me, so dare is no more to be said about it,” and 
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the captain turned away, and, when I spoke to Lewey on the subject, and 
told him the rebuff that I had met, he looked thoughtful for a moment, and 
then said, — 

“ Ve vill not go home in de ship, and ve vill stay here. Jist vait a vile, 
and you villsee, but you must do jist as I tells you to, and say nothin’ to 
nobody,” and I promised, and had renewed hope. 

Three days before the ship was ready to sail, Lewey said to me one 
night, just before we were ready to turn in, — 

“ In de mornin’, ven all hands is called, ve is too much sick to turn out. 
You has a mal de tate, a bad headache, you know, and a pain in de back, 
and no vant to skoff de grub for de breakfast, and has de fever, and vant to 
drink all de tjme, and you see dings, and talks much nonsense, and den you 
vaits till de next day.” 

When we were called in the morning we did not respond. Lewey hada 
pot of water at the side of his bunk, and I had another. We had got the 
other boys to wait on us, and complained of being parched with thirst, and 
burning up with heat, with cold shivers running down our backs. As this 
was the first day that we had been ill while on the coast, Mr. Goodhue came 
down in the steerage, to see what the trouble was all about, and a little 
anxicus. 

As soon as wesaw the mate we groaned, and kicked around in a restless 
manner. 

“ What is the matter, boys?” Mr. Goodhue asked, quite kindly. 

Poor fellow, he was none too well himself, and died on the passage home, 
whereas he should have remained in California, and lived, as he might have 
done had he been discharged. 

We were too ill to answer, but we did some beautiful sighing. 

He looked at us, and saw that our faces were flushed. We had rubbed 
them with the blankets, and got up a little friction. 

“You don’t think that it is the small-pox,do you, Mr. Goodhue?” I 
asked. “You know there are some cases in San Diego.” 

, He did n’t know, but he moved back from our bunks, and made for the 
steps, and went on deck, as though he had important business there. 

“He is all fighten’d,” whispered Lewey. “Groan some more. You 
don’t groan half hard enough.” 

None of the boys would eat breakfast in the steerage that morning. 
They took their meals on deck for a day or two, and slept therea'so. They 
feared contagion. Mr. Goodhue had hinted we were down with the scourge 
that every sailor dreads, —small-pox. 

After breakfast we heard the captain’s voice on deck, and then he de- 
scended the steps, and entered the steerage, looking a little troubled. 

“Vell, boys, vot is de matter?” he asked, and came toward us, and felt 
of my pulse, and then of Lewey’s. 

We kicked and groaned, and motioned for a drink from the tin pots. 

He helped us to water, and forgot all about the pulse. 

“Yes, I see,” he said, although he did not tell us what he saw. “I vill 
give you some nice salts, and tomorrow you vill be all right.” 

A terrible groan from Lewey as he thought of the dose, and a response 
from me a3 | imagined what I should have to swallow. 

He left us, and sent by the steward two delicious doses of his favorite 
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medicine, with directions to take the whole, and drink hot tea, and keep 
quiet. My share went into the slop bucket, and Lewey’s followed in the 
same direction. The captain thought he could cure bad cases of small-pox 
with Epsom salts. He was mistaken that time. 

At sundown we were no better, and one of the boys was detailed to sit 
up, and watch with us. The captain paid us a visit in the evening but 
there was no visible improvement. Of course the watcher stretched him- 
self on a chest, and went to sleep, as we knew he would. Then Lewey’s 
genius came in play. He carefully arose, went to his dunnage, and got out 
a small case of painting materials, mixed a little yellow and red matter to- 
gether, touched my face, neck, and arms with the end of a brush, and 
treated himself in the same way. 

“Ve can’t vash our hands and face for a few days,” he said, “ but ve 
vill be left on shore, and ven de shipis gone ve vill have a good scrub,” 
and then we went to sleep, and when Mr. Goodhue came down to see us in 
the morning, he said, with some alarm, — 

“ By gracious, it is the small-pox, sure enough,” and he left us without 
ceremony. 

The captain was puzzled when he saw us. He sent up town for a doc- 
tor, but no one would come near the ship, and at last it was resolved to 
land us at the hide house, with all our effects, and then fumigate the steer- 
age, and see if it was possible to stop the epidemic. Scotch jack and the 
kanakas had had the disease, and were not fearful of it in the least. As all 
three men were to remain and keep control of the building until the Barn- 
stable came back to the coast, there was a good chance of our being well 
looked after. This was the best course the captain could pursue, as we 
should have nice quarters on shore, and plenty of light and air, much better 
than in the steerage. They had a fearful time in changing our quarters, 
and we were not so sick but we could see that all our property went with 
us. 

We did not improve on shore, but nearly starved to death, as we were 
permitted to eat only a little rice, and bread and water, and when the quack 
doctor in town, a fellow who knew nothing of medicine, could be induced to 
come to the beach, and examine us, he said that in all of his long experi- 
ence he had never seen such bad cases of small-pox, and he doubted if we 
could live a week. Then he pocketed his fee, and fled, and we did not see 
him again for some weeks, or until we were able to get out-of-doors, our 
own masters. Then the M. D.swore that he cured us, and obtained a great 
reputation on the strength of it. 

However his opinion settled our case in the mind of Captain Peterson. 
He could not delay the departure of his ship, as she was all ready for sea, 
and to take us on board would involve the health of his crew. He did not 
hesitate to come and see us, and to express sympathy for our unfortunate 
condition, and to ask us if we wanted our full discharge and pay. We said 
that we could see no other course for him to pursue. 

Did our consciences trouble us for our deception? Well, I should think 
they did, and more than a dozen times we were on the point of owning up, 
and getting well, and returning to the vessel, but the thought of the happy 
life we were to lead as rancheros, and free to do as we pleased, restrained 
us. 
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It was a mean device that we adopted, and we gave a good man much 
anxiety and trouble, but boys, when in love with pretty girls, do not stop to 
think of others. Their whole thoughts are centred on themselves, and the 
ones they are enamored of. We deserved severe punishment, and if- we 
had been detected should have received it, but we escaped, and after- 
ward had cause to regret it, in a measure, when the United States and Mex- 
ico were at war, and we were forced to side with the latter, or be shot as 
enemies 

So the captain, with tears in his eyes, wrote out our full discharge, and 
paid our wages to Captain Fitch, he acting as our guardian and treasurer, 
in case we should recover, and on the 25th of January, 1846, the Admittance 
weighed anchor, made sail, and, amid the firing of guns from the bark Tas- 
so, the Vandalia, Don Quixote, and the brig Moscow, left the port that had 
- welcomed her so many times, and put to sea. 

There were cheers given from al] the vessels, there was waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, and very fervent wishes for future prosperity, for a speedy 
passage home, and, as Lewey and I sat at the door of the hide house, and 
saw the old ship off Point Loma, on her course, sending out a cloud of 
studding sails alow and aloft, we suddenly awoke to the fact that we were 
not on board to lend a helping hand, that our places were supplied by two 
ordinary beach-combers, that we were deserted and alone in a foreign land, 
with only strangers for friends, with our future uncertain before us. Then 
our boyish fortitude gave way, and we shed tears, for the first time since we 
had been intimate, and we would have given all of our little hoard of Mexi- 
can dollars could we have been on board once more, mingling with the 
crew, joking with them, playing the usual pranks, poking fun at the officers, 
when they were not present, eating our rations with hearty relish, and know- 
ing that every movement of the ship was helping us toward our homes and 
dear friends. 

Lewey put his arms around my neck, and sobbed as though his heart 
would break. “All of his French bonhomie was gone, and in place of care- 
less indifference, and thoughtless disregard of the future, was deep unhap- 
piness. We mingled our tears, and these washed away the painted spots 
on our faces. Then the sunny nature of the boy broke out, as he laughed 
long and merrily at our singular appearance, and, patting me on the back, 
said, — 

“ Courage, mon garcon, de vorld is still afvre us, and ve vill hab lots of 
fun. Now let us vash our faces, hab a swim, and den ve vill eat our din- 
ners, smoke, and talk de ding over. Don’t you shed annuder tear, for ve ~ 
must dink of Anita and Engracia, and vid dem ve skall be so much happy 
as ever vas. Alons, ami, dink of the booful times ve shall hab, and no von . 
to tell us to do vot ve don’t vant to.” 

The people on the beach wondered at our rapid recovery, and Scotch 
Jack was inclined to be indignant, but we sent to town for a bottle of augu- 
ardiente, and doled it out to him, and he suddenly awoke to the fact that he 
was glad we were with him, for company, and hoped we would always re- 
main, and be messmates on shore, as we had been shipmates on the sea. 

A few words moré, and this narrative will be brought toaclose. The 
Admittance made the passage home in one hundred and seven days, the 
quickest time that had ever been known at that period, Soon after passing 
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the latitude of Brazil, on this side of the land, Mr. Goodhue, the mate, died 
of consumption, and was buried at sea. Everything was done to prolong 
his life, and carry him home, but it was not to be, and when he expired 
every person on board mourned his loss. There was no other important 
incident during the passage. The captain married the lady he had waited 
for so patiently, and long may they live to enjoy each other’s company, and 
to talk over incidents of other days. 

Of the old crew of the Admittance one is a pilot in Boston har- 
bor, another, Tom, is in Philadelphia, and those are all that I have kept 
track of except Lewey, in the French navy, and Captain Peterson, retired 
from the sea, with a modest competence to make his declining years happy. 
Mr. Mellus is dead, but Mr. Teschemacher is still a resident of San Fran- 
cisco, rich, and has occupied many positions of responsibility and trust in 
the past, and I hope more in the future. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF A NEW STORY. 


LEWEY AND I, 
OR 


SAILOR BOYS’ WANDERINGS. 


A SEQUEL To “On LAND AND SEA.” 


By H. THOMES. 


Toward the close of “On LAND AND SEA,” I found that I could not give 
a full account of the adventures which the French lad, Lewey, and myself 
encountered in California, in the years 1846 and ’47, after the ship Admit- 
tance had sailed for Boston, and left us at San Diego, unless I wrote a se- 
quel. This I hesitated to do for a long time, but as so many people would 
be anxious to know what happened to the French lad and myself, I re- 
solved to continue the story of our lives, under the title of “LEwEey AND I, 
OR SAILOR Bors’ WANDERINGS,” and endeavor to bring it to a satisfactory 
conclusion, for we met with some hard treatment while the trouble was 
fermenting between the United States and Mexico, and we were so pecu- 
liarly situated that we had to side with the people of California, or lose 
all that we held most dear, and our own lives included. Lewey and I did 
not do much fighting against this country, but we saw some laughable, and, 
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at other times, lively, little brushes with Fremont’s men, and the sailors 
and officers, from the war-ships that were on the coast in large numbers, 
commanded by half a dozen commodores, and each quarreling for suprema- 
cy and influence with the land forces, until, at times, it was difficult to tell 
who was at the head of affairs, or who was the real commander. I shall 
relate how we met Anita and Engracia, the two young girls for whose sake 
we remained on the coast, our trials and dangers, our escape from Califor- 
nia to Mazatland, from thence to London, and from the latter city to Lew- 
ey’s home near Havre-de-Grace, where his parents resided, and were glad 
enough to welcome back the wanderer, and his fast friend for so many years, 
There will be enough adventures in the new yarn to interest old and young, 
and, while there will be sufficient fighting to suit the taste of those who like 
the trials and troubles, dangers and hardships, of a guerrilla’s life, still there 
will not be a large amount of bloodshed, so the reader will not have to shud- 
der as he or she peruses the pages. All through the story Lewey carries 
his bonhomie, his impudence, his courage, and fertility of resources for ex- 
tricating himself from bad and dangerous positions, and defeating the plots 
of the Mexican greasers, or impulsive and over-adventurous Americans, 
and this was continued until the tragic death of the two girls, and then the 
country had no longer any attraction for us, and we stole away to other 
scenes, leaving ranche and cattle to their fate, for we cared for neither. 

This new story will commence in the January number of BALLov’s 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE (January, 1885), will be handsomely illustrated, and 


run through twelve numbers. I trust that all who have been interested in | 


“ On Land and Sea,” or have perused “ The Belle of Australia,” and other 
books from my pen, will be equally as pleased with “ Lewey and I,” for I 
have endeavored to make it lively and interesting as possible, in conform- 
ity with the truth of our adventurous lives on the coast. 

WILLIAM H. THOMES. 


ON LAND AND SEA IN BOOK FORM. 


We are pleased to inform our readers that “On LAND AND SEA, OR 
CALIFORNIA IN THE YEARS 1843, ’44, and ’45,” has been published in book 
form by the firm of DE WoLFE, FISKE & Co., No. 365 Washington Street, 
Boston, and it is now offered for sale at only $1.50 per copy, sent to any 
part of the country, postpaid. 

It is a handsome book, with rich gold binding, and printed on heavy, 
tinted paper. 

Those who desire the volume, revised and corrected from BALLOU’s 
MAGAZINE, can receive it in connection with BALLOu’s for $2.50. That is, 
we will send our magazine for one year and the book also for that sum, 
both postpaid, or we will send “ON LAND AND SEA,” “ THE BELLE OF 
AUSTRALIA,” and BALLou’s MAGAZINE for one year for $3.50, all postpaid. 

Five thousand copies of “ ON LAND AND SEA” were printed for the first 
edition, and a second will soon be put to press. It is the best selling book 
that has been issued for months. Address 

THomes & TALBOT, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. 


BY LULU W. MITCHELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


| AM Elizabeth. This is probably the 

only story I shall ever write, not being 
a “gifted” young woman, especially in a 
literary sense, and having twin nephews of 
the tender age of seven, who would serious- 
ly interfere, should I attempt to ascend the 
shaky ladder of Fame pen in hand. 

The twins are the joint propert 
brother Tom and my sister-in-law 
I am their victim. 

I would receive information regarding 
the precise construction of these twins 
with pleasure. Their limbs are more flex- 
ible than rubber, their stomachs are capa- 
ble of a digestion calculated to turn the 
ostrich of the desert green with envy, their 
wits are sharper than is always desirable, 
and they have a knack of turning things 
topsy-turvy and keeping them in a state of 
chaos that is paralyzing. 

Do you wonder that I shudder at the 
prospect of being household overseer and 
general manager of Tom ard his boys, 
which stares me in the face as I catch the 
faint whistle of the south-bound passenger 
train and mentally picture Fan, in her gray 
ulster, steaming away for a fortnight’s 
visit in the country? The dark smoke 
cloud of the locomotive melts away above 
the tree tops, Uncie Pete, who drives his 
old Whiteface down to the depot regularly 
for the summer boarder who never comes, 
is rattling back over the hill: 

Do my eyes deceive me, or has the old 
man’s faith been rewarded? Has the im- 
possible one really arrived? Has the sum- 
mer boarder at last made his appearance? 

I lean over the piazza rail, shading my 
eyes with my hand, a villager’s curiosity 
getting the best of me. The twins are 
picturesquely disposed, Jimmy straddling 
the rail one side of me, and Johnny the 
other. 

Yes, there is a strange man with Uncle 
Pete. 1 notice a gun and what seems an 
elaborate fisherman’s outfit, in the back of 
the wagon. Suddenly Uncle Pete’s whip- 
handle points directly to our little brown 
cottage, the stranger’s eyes are turned cor- 
respondingly, and he beholds, presumably, 
a dissolving view of a young woman in a 
= morning gown, a most outrageous sun- 

nnet on her head, and her sleeves rolled 
up to her elbows, disappearing behind the 
tangled vines with more haste than grace. 


of my 
an, and 


I jerk my head so suddenly back, that the 
woodbine shakes a great worm down on my 
dress. The stranger is at once forgotten, 
his wormship becomes an object of absorb- 
ing interest to the twins and | have my first 
pie (it is to be of the cherry variety) to 
make for’ dinner. 

The little house occupied by us Maynards 
was, according to Tom, a unique antique; 
he was giver to enlarging on the beauties 
of its surrounding scenery, and the advan- 
tages of perfect quiet — its location in Still- 
well assured it. It was full of odd nooks 
and unexpected stairways; its curious little 
cupboards were hidden at sudden turns of 
narrow passageways, and as Fan used to 
say whimsically, if the designer of the fam- 
ily mansion only could have located the 
cellar in the garret, he might have died 
happy. 

There was something we all liked about 
the old-fashioned house and rambling gar- 
den, after all, and we rather imitated Tom 
finally by saying pictwresque for incon- 
venient, 

Now, it may be picturesque to draw 
water from a well by means ot a pail tied to 
a clothespole, but on a hot day, not exhilar- 
ating. When, therefore, I found I was 
thirsty, 1 went to the door to summon the 
twins. 

“Johnny!” I elevated my voice till the 
echoes floated back mockingly from the 
barn, 


“John—ny!” My voice rose. More 
echoes. Still I waited. I seized the pail, 
and started to investigate. I found the 


objects of my search on their baeks throw- 
ing stones up into the leafy canopy, occas- 
ionally bringing down a green apple. 

I made a few vigorous remarks relating 
to twins who disobeyed their indulgent 
aunts, for they had promised to keep within 
call. 
“ Why-ee,” said Johnny, prolonging his 
voice in a squeal of surprise, “ we never 
heard you call, once.” 

“We’s playin’ hospital, auntie,” eluci- 
dated Jimmy, blandly; “an’ we’s playin’ 
we ’s both deef.” Wads of cotton were 
forthwith drawn from their ears and waved 
aloft as corroborative evidence. Leaving 
the pail I went back to the house. When I 
grew tired of waiting, I sallied forth the 
second time, looking as ferocious as a nose 
with a tendency to turn up will ever permit 
me, 
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I reached the well in time to draw my 

nephews away from the opening 
y the heels. A little more leaning for- 

ward, head down, and they would have been 
prepared to fill early.and watery graves. 

“Do you want to frighten me to death?” 
I asked, pulling them out of danger. 

“ Ho, that ’s nothin’ to get scared at ; me 
and Johnny ’s got a lookin’-glass. If you 
get a lookin’ glass, you can find dead cats, 
you know.” 

“Me an’ Jimmy did n’t want to take you 
any water till we fuund out whether there 
was any.” 

“Suppose you had tumbled in?” I in- 
quired. 

“You ’d a trotted out some more clean 
waists, I s’pose,” was Johnny’s cheerful 
answer. 

“Your papa will have to put a big fence 
around this well unless you can restrain 
ycur curiosity regarding defunct felifles 
within,” I said, severely, marching ahead 
with the pail. 

“Was n’t huntin’ fur nothin’ but dead 
cats,” returned Jimmy. 

“IT don’t believe Aunt Bess cares 
whether she drinks dead cats in every dip- 
perfull, now!” exploded his mate, aggrieved 
that their scientific investigation had been 
so summarily cut short. 


CHAPTER II, 


OURTH of July. I am up early, and 
take a final look at myself in my mir- 
ror before going to the window. Not a 
articularly attractive phiz is mine, my 
rown eyes are neither soft or dove-like, 
but sharp enough, and redeemed by tay one 
prettiness, long, thick curling lashes, which 
do their best to hide the little treckles high 
up on ey cheeks. My hair is of the rough 
and tumble description, of a shade termed 
by friends, auburn, beaux, golden, and un- 
rincipled persons like Tom, red. Finding it 
impossible to wear it in smooth coils or 
braids as a young lady of twenty should, | 
am reduced to the abandonment of combs 
and hairpins, and go about with my head 
cropped, and looking ridiculously like a boy 
out for a lark in his sister’s clothes. I 
heave a little sigh to think that even my 
blindest adorers cannot call me beautiful, 
and then going to the window, throw it up 
just in time for a fire-cracker suspended 
from above by a string, to go off under my 
nose. 

“Why, aunty! Was n’t that funny! 
Did it burn your nose? We thought we ’d 
wake you up.” They were the voices of 
the twins. I think they were a little sur- 
prised at the extent of my wakefulness, as 
exhibited to them directly. 


The stars and stripes were floating from 
the court house, and frequent reverbera 
tions on the still morning air announced 
that the Stillwellers had begun celebrating, 

Breakfast was a mere form, the peculiar 
greenish hue of the muffins, and the re 
membrance of my cherry pie contributed 
materially to such a result. 

“ Any patent masticators for sale with 
this pie, Bess?” Tom’s dulcet tones ring 
yet in my ears. 

“ Soda is what ails the dough-surround. 
ings of this pie, my dear Elizabeth. Bless 
the boys! Did they want another piece? 
Let ’em have it! What if they do go rat 
tling around all over town with those cherry. 
pits inside of them? It will relieve the 
monotony of village life.” 

After breakfast I packed a basket of 
sandwiches and cake, and with my shawl 
over my arm, and the twins at my heels 
loaded down with a miscellaneous collection 
of fire-works, started for a forenoon in the 
woods, leaving Tom to make a pie for 
dinner, that should cast all previous pies 
into the shade. 

I had with me the book, “ One Summer,” 
aud disposing myself comfortably, if not 
gracetully, upon my out-spread shawl, pre 
pared to enjoy for the tenth -time at least, 
the charming heroine’s demolition of Philip 
Ogden. 

It was very quiet; faintly and from afar 
came the sounds of cannon and gun from 
the town. The twins were engaged in 
building a bridge across the brawling little 
brook, and were too busy to talk. The 
sunshine fell in yellow lace work on the 
moss and waving grass. The air had a 
drowsy feeling, and after twice catching my 
book, barely in time to rescue it from the 
water flowiag close to my mossy resting 
place, 1 resigned to the inevitable, tilted my 
hat over my eyes, and dozed calmly, the last 
remaining poppy of the wreath which once 
decorated my hat, dangling with a peculiarly 
rakish effect at my left ear. 

How long I slept I know not. Voices, 
two, unmistakably the twins, and one a 
man’s, heavy and deep, awakened me. 

“ Everybody calls her Aunt Hannah, and 
him Uncle Pete; she aint our truly aunt.” 

That was Jimmy. I could see, under my 
tilted hat brim, Aunt Hannah’s boarder, 
sitting on the .bank preparing to let off a 
whole bunch of fire-crackers at once. 

Then volunterred some interest- 
ing details of our family history, and though 


the boarder attempted to head him off in his 
confidential disclosures, Johnny was irre- 
pressible. I lay there consuming with a desire 
to seize him by the shoulders and shake 
him into silence, when Jimmy, burning to 
distinguish himself also, pointed his grim 
finger at me, with : — 
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“This here’s our truly aunt,— Aunt 
Bess. It’s her birthday, today. She’s an 
old maid, pretty near, —tweaty years old. 
Gus Mushington tries awful hard to be her 
beau, but he's yot hair redder ’n hers, an’ 
] should n’t think she would want him tag- 
gin’ her round.” 

Silence for a breathing space. Then 
Johnny comes grinning to the fore. I can 
feel that peculiar crin of Johnny’s, 

“She’s puttin’ on airs nowadays, ’cause 
mar’s away, an’ she’s takin’ care of us. 
You ’d die laughin’ to see how solemn she 
Jooks when she tells us not to do this or be 
sure to do that. You see, she ’s a splendid 
hand for larks herself. Why, just look 
at that rip in the side of her old slipper. 
Want to know how that came there? The 

in was becoming more expansive, and 
ohnny waved his hands delightedly with 
the rapturous recollection. “ Well, she done 
that, — did n’t cere mem ? — climbing the 
big hickory tree in Uncie Pete’s pasture, sir! 
One that stumped me an’ Jiminy, sir.” 

The stranger’s mouth moved a little 
among its great bush of yellow whiskers. 

“An’ yesterday when we asked her 
could n’t we go in wading with Willy Sharp, 

ou ’d a thought it was the minister’s wife 
herself, shakin’ her head, so, and sayin’, — 
*] am surprised that you should ask 
leave to do’such a thing, so.’” 

The small imp gave such a vinegarish 
twist to his expressive mouth, that a great 
cavern appeared in the yellow beard, and a 
hearty “ha! ha!” startled the polywogs in 
the brook. 

* Me an Johnny _ had to go behind the 
barn door and holier or bust. My good- 
éss, she don’t think anything of pulling 
off her shoes and stockings and paddling 
across this here brook, herself.” 

“ Likes it!” added his colleague emphat- 
ically. 

My hat was an old straw, very dry and 
imflammable. [t has always been a mys- 
tery to me why it did not ignite from my 
cheeks. 

The boarder had his back to me, but I 
could see it shaking. He coolly turned his 
eyes over his shoulder and surveyed my re- 
cumbent form, from my remarkable hat to 
my delapidated slipper. 

“Well, 1 must say Miss Bess displays 
excellent taste in selecting such pretty 
hosiery,” he remarked, turning about, and 
going quietly on with his occupation of 
tying fire crackers together by their tails. 

This was teoo—too much! At that in- 
stant there were two explosions, and the 
effect caused by that of the fire crackers 
paled into nothingness compared to the 
effect produced by mine. 

1 had the satisfaction of walking away 
from the most dazed looking man imagin- 


able, still holding a string of fire crackers 
going off cubeoted at the rate of ten a 
second in his hand, and a pair of twins tke 
state of whose eyes can be but faintly de- 
scribed as bulging. 

When I had got clear of the woods, I 
heard again (too plainly to be mistaken) that 
odious man’s “ha! ha! ha!” and the shrill 
cackle of the twins. 

“At any rate, there were no holes in 
them,” I said to myself by way of a crumb 
of cold comfort, stopping stock still in Uncle 
Pete’s meadow to gaze downwards. There 
were no holes in them, and they were 
pretty, but for unparalleled audacity, recom- 
mend me to Aunt Hannah's boarder! 

Aunt Hannah used to be forever getting 
up in prayer meeting and talking about 
coming to a “ realizing sense ” of her spirit- 
ual deficiencies, — she was always coming 
to a realizing sense of something or other. 
The words come to me, and I smile a grim 
smile in spite of myself, recalling the words, 
in Aunt Hannah’s very tone. 

1 am lying on my back in the Oldroad 
ditch, sed I am coming to a very lively 
“realizing sense” that the sun is hot and 
the attitude painful. I try, for the twen- 
tieth time to better the latter, but it is no 
use; the pain in my ankle is sharp—ex- 
cruciatingly so, and I fall back into the 
dust with what would be a sigh if I were 
sitting up, but is only a dolorous gurgle in 
my parched, strained throat. I fall to envy- 
ing the contortionist I saw when the last 
greatest show on earth visited Stillwell. I 
I recall the off-hand manner in which that 
high-salaried female tied herself into double 
bow knots; how she kinked herself into 
perfect Z’s, and S’s, and unkinked herself 
with the greatest ease in the world. The 
amazing agility she displayed is recalled 
with feelings productive of indescribable 
dissatisfaction with my own stiff, inert 
frame. 1 am indeed a sad contrast to the 
contortionist, and I come to a realizin 
sense of this, too, with another extraordi- 
nary sigh. 

The May-weeds grow thickly on the 
rough banks of the ditch, and they blow 
forward, and brush obtrusively against my 
face. I would like to pull them up by the 
roots. If I had not caught my foot in their 
interwoven, tangled stems, I should not be 
lying here at full length, now, the very 
picture of misery and despair. Why did I 
ever take it into my head to come black- 
berrying out here, this broiling afternoon? 

I see shiny, long-bedied beetles crawling 
about on the lowest leaves; they will soon 
flop off on to my dress, and begin peram- 
bulating up and down in the thin muslin 
folds. I imagine the touch of their hideous 
litle black legs on the back of my neck, 
and shudder. 
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My. eyes roll restiessly about. I see two 
red cows grazing in the hill pasture, and 
visions of inquisitive bovines and porkers 
sniffing about my toes, rise up before me 
forthwith. 

Two yellow-banded honey-bees buzz 
around my head, disdaining the May-weeds 
that bow and beckon to them. Their buzz- 
ing lends an additional drowsiness to the 
warm air, and I could go to sleep easily if 
my foot, and back, and head, did not 
ache so. 

I seem to lave been here on my back 
forever, though by the sun’s slow march 
overhead, the actual length of time is about 
two hours. That I am liable to stay here 
forever seems to approach certainty in its 
dismal probability. 

Who would ever think of coming to look 
for me in the Oldroad ditch? An imper- 
tinent crow, perched on the limb of a near 
tree, caws very emphatically three times, as 
if to assure me nobody would, and he 
perked his little bill through his feathers 
and cocked his head on one side, as though 
(ghastly thought) he were preparing to enjoy 
lunching off me, before very long. 

There is a fascination about the disagree- 
able suggestion, and I wonder if | am 
destined to lie under these May-weeds until 
doomsday, instead of being respectabl 
laid away under a marble shaft in Stillwell 
graveyard. I never thought in my hours of 
gayety and giddiness, that 1 should have to 
trouble Gabriel to come clear out to Old- 
road ditch to toot over me. 

Perhaps some observing persons may 
some day remark on the extraordinary lux- 
uriance of the May weeds about this spot, 
and they may bring their spades and dig me 
up, and after they have quarrelled and dis- 
puted enough over my bones, they may put 
me down as having been originally an Indian 
chief, and the students in the college would 
pass my skuil politely from one to another, 
and stick their thumbs through the eye 
holes. 

This culminating picture of my reverie 
impressed me exceedingly, and the circling 
of the crow over my head contributed the 
finishing touch. I should certainly go 
stark, staring mad, if somebody did not find 
me directly. 

Hark! A sound comes on the rising 
breeze, —a sweet, and lovely sound. No 
sound that Mrs. Hemens ever listened to 
in all her born days, sounded as sweet and 
lovely, as the whistle which greeted my 
ears. 

“Over the garden wall,” was the tune, 
and the whistler, whoever he might be, 
ee clear and loud, like a mocking 


“ Hallo, hallo,” I piped, loud as I could. 
No response. I scrambled to my elbow, 


and waved my handkerchief, as I halloed 
again with all the energy remaining in me, 

Ah, he was coming. A big, awkward 
country boy, going after his cows, probably, 

Dignity is incompatible with a horizontal, 
helpless position at the bottom of a deep 
ditch, but as I heard the rustle of feet 
through the thick weeds, I assumed as 
much as I could muster, and looked no 
doubt as fierce as a German general. 

The vulgar cowboy would be sure to 
regard me with a broad grin. Choosing not 
to see it, I turned my head away as his 
shadow fell across the ditch, and pulled my 
hat down over my eyes. 

He does n’t say anything, and it nettles 
me to have him standing there, his hands 
jammed iato his pockets, his mouth wide 
open. 

“My good fellow,” I began, under my 
hat, “if you will leave your cows for awhile 
and assist me out of this dreadful ditch, I 
will see that you lose nothing for your time 
and trouble. -I have sprained my ankle, 
and am unable to move. I think you will 
have to try and lift me out, and carry me to 
my brother’s; you know where the May- 
nard’s live, do you not?” 

There came a smothered “ Yes ’m.” He 
was overcome by the prospect of pulling 
me out of the ditch, aan Yaantes me a mile, 
naturally enough. I could not wonder at it. 
I am of solid build, and weigh one hundred 
and thirty pounds. 

“ Weil,” I said impatiently, as he stood 
stock still,“ are you going tu sleep? Do 
go and get a wagon, or something, if you do 
not feel equal to the task ; but judging from 
the size of your feet, (for I caught a 
glimpse of them from under my hat rim) 
lack of physical strength is not a barrier. 
It’s not a very agreeable method of convey- 
ance for me, that can’t be helped,” I 
snapped, with scant grace. “It’s drawing 
toward dusk, and you can go a round-about 
way, aud — you will be paid.” 

felt indeed that there was no lack of 
physical strength, when a pair of muscu- 
lar arms lifted me as if I had been a feather 
weight, and the fellow started off with such 
long, even steps, that I heaved a sigh of 
relief as I came to a realizing sense of our 
easy progress. 

It was quite dusk when from underneath 
the sheltering old hat which I kept persist- 
ently drawn over my face, 1 caught a 
glimpse of our white palings. 

“You will be late getting back to your 
cows ; but first you must come in and get 
your money. It’s worth a good deal, to 
carry a dead weight like me a mile. It was 
lucky for me that you were whistling on 
your way to ba milking.” 

Was the fellow deaf and dumb? Over- 


come by embarrassment? Stupefied by his 
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omee position? He had not said a 
word, 

“Perhaps you will tell me your name?” 
I said, as we neared the back gate, glancing 
up for the first time. 1 met the amused 
twinkling eyes of — Aunt Hannah’s boarder. 

“With much pleasure, Miss Maynard. 
It is John Strong.” 

There was a rush down the walk. Be- 
hold the twins in an indescribable state of 
curiosity and excitement. 

I feel my ridiculous hat falling to the 
ground; my head began to go round and 
round, The little house seemed, also, to be 
whirling. Trees, fence, twins, were spin- 
ning about. Everything presented a tipsy 
appearance, and with a dim and but faintly 
realizing sense of my imbecility in so doing, 
I fainted unconsciously or my head 
bobbing comfortably and solidly down on 
Mr. John Strong’s broad shoulder, his 
yellow-brown beard brushing my cheek. 


CHAPTER III. 


comfortably on the sitting-room lounge, 

uasi invalid. With its fat cushions and 
well-stuffed back, it is as easy a couch as 
one could desire. Its terry top is faded in 
streaks. There are no buttons where, evi- 
dently, buttons ought to be. The few 
forlorn vestiges of its gimps and fringes 
serve no longer the decorative pur- 
poses for which they were originally 
designed. The big, square cushious bear 
unmistakable evidence of frequent partic- 
ipation in the animated pillow fights in 
which it is ever the twins’ delight to in- 
dulge ; but frayed, streaked and shabby 
though you may be, old lounge, it were no 
easy task for the smartest of modern af- 
fairs, brave in its fresh brocaded cover, to 
supersede you in the Maynard affection! 

A spicy odor blows from the kitchen 
where Fan is baking ginger snaps. Itisa 
weight off my mind to be relieved of baking 
and the twins. 1 assure you. To those ter- 
rible responsibilities and the ubiquity of 
Mr. jobn Strong, I credit the gray hair I 
Ciscovered this morning. 

He is a great favorite, hand in glove with 
Tom ; there are few pleasant evenings when 
they do not mingie the smoke of their ci- 
gars on the verandah. His literary views 
and tastes correspond admirably with Fan’s, 
and they discuss Lamb, and Leigh Hunt, 
until one is weary of the very sound of 
their names. As for the twins, words can- 
not depict their worshipful attitude toward 
this wonderful hunter, fisherman, story- 
teller, shiprigger, and picture-maker. I 
am not one of this band of admiring satell- 


I AM making crochet edging, reclining 
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ites. I find little to admire in this big, 
brown-faced boarder of Aunt Hannah’s, 
who does not take pains to conceal the 
amusement my foolish mistake afforded 
him; so I avoid him as far as possible, and 
when | find that he takes no notice of my 
coldness, become aggressively uncivil, to 
Tom’s amazement and Fan’s dismay. He, 
himself, is provokingly indifferent to my 
scorn, and more than once when some 
sharp, sarcastic arrow has fallen flat to the 
ground, there comes over me an unpleasant 
feeling that he is regarding me with the be- 
nevolent forbearance expressed in the eyes 
of the big Newfoundland represented as 
gazing downward at a spiteful little kitten, 
in one of the twins’ delapidated picture 
books, as if to say, “ Dear me, little pussy, 
I am entirely at a loss to understand what 
your back is up for; but scratch me, and 
welcome, if it will relieve your feelings.” 

While they are all out on the porch, one 
evening, Tom calls through the open 
French window, — 

“ Give us a tune, Bess.” 

I am getting cordially tired of my lonely 
position inside; sitting in gloomy, dignified 
seclusion is not agreeable to such a frivo- 
lous piece of feminality as myself, and I dis- 
mount from my pedestal of lofty silence, and 
move to the window. 

The moonlight falls over me from crown 
to toe, and the silver radiance must lend its 
loveliness to me, for Tom takes his cigar 
out of his mouth to exclaim with character- 
istic bluntness : — 

“Bless me, Bess, you're actually grow- 
ing good looking! Never thought you 
would be the beauty of the family, but, by 
Jove, you look as pretty as a peach ia that 
white frock. Now, Strong, here, has just 
been telling us that he approves of your 
style of feature ; he says their very unclass- 
ical outlines lend a piquancy to your coun- 
tenance that is, in short, witching, or 
words to that effect. And as for your nose, 
why, it’s all the prettier for being, as the 
poet remarks, tip tilted like the ——- ah —— 
the” —— 

“ Petals of a flower,” finished Fan, help- 
ing him ott. 

“Pump handle was all I could think of, 
but ‘ petals of a flower’ does fill in better, 
thank you, my dear.” 

“ Mr. Strong, I will not allow Tom to so 
misrepresent you. We were speaking of 
the various types of feminine beauty, and 
Mr. Strong declared a preference for the 
style of face which depends on expression 
rather than form, and incidentally — acci- 
dently, grmeny,” (Fan laughed) mentioned 
yours, Bessie.” 

“A piece of audacity which matches the 
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thanks to you, Maynard,” said Mr. Strong, 

leisurely, with an overdone sigh, and a com- 

ical deprecatory glance at me from his gray 
es. 

“ What shall I sing for you, Tom?” 

“Oh, give us something lively, — some- 
thing with a jig to it.” 

“It will not be appropriate to the occa- 
sion, then,” put in Fan, “a night like this 
was never created for jig-tunes. We should 
not profane this quiet, rose-scented air with 
anything even hinting of jigs, should we?” 

“TI agree with you, decidedly. Maynard, 
here, has not our fine sense of the fitness uf 
things, or he never would have suggested 
anything so cruelly out of harmony with 
the spirit of the night. I move his sugges- 
tion be kindly but firmly sat upon, and Miss 
Elizabeth be intrusted with the selection of 
her own songs.” 

“Jt seems a pity to check such a flow of 
language,” I remark, as I turn away toward 
the piano. “Pray do not let me interrupt 
it.” And as I run my fingers over the 
keys, the sound of their voices comes to 
me indistinctly. I play a few bars, and 
strike into the old balla of “ Allan Water.” 
T can sing, it is my one accomplishment, 
and I feel like doing my best. I sing song 
after song, and it is very still indeed out on 
the porch. 

As I am singing the last lines of Fan’s 
favorite, “ Annie Laurie,” a tenor voice 
joins me, and glancing up, I see a tall head 
stooped to the top of the French window, 
and John Strong comes close to the piano. 
Fan and Tom are wandering, a oe of 
married lovers, down the garden path. 

“And for bonnie Annie Laurie, I'd lay 
me down and dee,” he hums, althcugh I am 
through, and my hands lie in my lap. 

“You are a veritable Itttle nightingale, 
Miss Bess. Won’t you tell me how I have 
had the misfortune to ruffle your feathers 
the wrong way?” 

No, I would not. I begin to lay the dis- 
ordered music in piles. 

“Let me help you; you will find. these 
big hands are not so awkward, after all.” 

ith small encouragement, he began, but 
someway, while his hand touched mine, and 
his merry badinage borrowed a half-tender 
strain from the glances of his eyes, it 
became hard work to keep the barrier of icy 
reserve from melting. But one downward 
glance at my pink stockings, one swift rec 
ollection of —my cowboy, and I could 
decline, with freezing politeness, to sing 
again, and wish Mr. Strong a frigid yood- 
night. 

“Why, has Mr. Strong gone, and it is so 
early, too!” exclaimed Fan. 

'“ Thought you ’d appreciate such a tenor, 
Bess,” said ‘om, over the bannister. 


“Yes, he is gone, and I wish he’d gone 
sooner. He nearly bored me to death. I 
do not fancy those high tenor voices es- 
pecially, and his, certainly, did not go well 
with mine.” 

Fan and Tom stared at one another at 
this ebullition. 

“Poor thing! she’s nervous and tired. 
It is n’t like Bessie to speak like that. I 
wonder why she and Mr. Strong don’t get 
on better?” 

“Naturally antagonistic, my dear,” re- 
plied Tom with a prize yawn. “Thunder! 
how sleepy I am.” 

I went up stairs, and instead of going to 
bed, knelt down by my window, and looked 
out into the moonlit garden. I took the 
rose from my throat and twisted it about in 
my fingers. What was that, a firefly? No, 
my practiced eye assures me it was tbe 
light of a cigar. Not Tom’s, then whose? 
My heart gave a great leap, as the figure. 
came a little out of the shadow of the 
shrubbery. 

It was Mr. Strong. We recognize each 
other at the same instant. 
“If you were not so cross we might at- 
tempt Romeo and Juliet.” 
The night was so still, his voice could be 
guardedly low, and yet reach me distinctly. 

“ What have you ia your hand ?” 

“ A little faded flower — a rose.” 

“Give it to me,” eagerly —*“ will you 
not?” 

“It is not worth giving away.” 

“Then it is not worth keeping, Juliet.” 
“The dew is falling; you ’ll have an at- 
tack of influenza, Romeo, if you stand 
there much longer.” 

“I would willingly suffer, if your stony 
heart would soften to pity for my woes.” 
“Would you, indeed? I would not have 
believed you capable of such silly talk.” 

“Oh, I ’m badly moonstruck — it ’s all 
the moon’s fault that I am such a luna-tic. 
Good-night, I ’m going.” 

“ Gooa-night, and high time you were.” 

“ Then you will not give me that rose?” 
“There are twenty on the bush at your 
elbow.” 

“But I do n’t want twenty. One will do, 
and if you do not drop it, | will immediate- 
ly proceed to” 
At that moment a light flickers past a 
lower window ; it is Fan after the paregoric 
for the twins, and Mr. Strong finds it expe- 
dient to retire into the shadow again, and 
when he emerges therefrom, my curtain is’ 
down. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A: invitation has come to me from my 
great-aunt Abigail, for a two weeks’ 


I shut the piano and banged the lid. 


| visit at her home, which she called after 
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the English style, Daleford House. Every- 
thing English is dear to her heart. We are 
so dreadfully American, — we Maynards; I 
think she finds it hard to forgive us that, 
and the long grudge she has borne us has 
its root in the fact, which we have never 
attempted to disguise, being rather proud of 
it than otherwise, that we aie the Yankee 
branch of the family. 

English to her stiff old back bone, Aunt 
Abigail has looked with disfavor on us, and 
the receipt of her letter with a rather torm- 
ally worded invitation to “my grand-niece, 
Elizabeth,” breaks the silence of many 
years with the effect of a thunderbolt out 
of a clear sky. 

“The old match-maker,” says Fan, under 
her breath. “The idea of your submitting 
to her dictates. It appears she has a hus- 
band already selected, and all you have to 
do is to take the conceited puppy, (for I am 
sure he deserves no better appellation), and 
say, ‘thank you ma’am.’” Fan’s cheeks 
were quite red. 

“With your 
added Tom. 

Fan laid down the letter she had been re- 
perusing, an angry glimmer in her eye. 

“There, there, it must n’t let its angry 

assions rise,” said Tom, soothingly strok- 
ing her shoulder. ; 

“Oh, Tom, do behave! and let me think. 
If she goes she ’s nothing suitable to wear. 
I wonder, Bess, if we could n’t alter my 
blue lawn to fit you?” 

Forthwith the kind-hearted little woman 
fell to scheming over my simple wardrobe, 
and trunks and closets were overhauled in 
the attempt to piece out my slender stock 
of gowns and accompanying furbelows. 

It is settled that I am to go, without 
much deliberation. We are perfectly will- 
ing to let bygones be bygones, if Aunt 
Abigail is, and I have a great curiosity to 
see “ Daletord House.” 

As for marrying the man Aunt Abigail 
has selected for me, we will see about that. 

My tip-tilted nose gives me an independ- 
ent air which does not belie me, and I 
wickedly revel in anticipating the effect of 
my Yankee obstinacy on Aunt Abizail. 

“Very kind of you, 1 am sure,” I shall 
say, “ but I would rather choose my own 
husband, if you ’ve no objection;” and I 
would stick to those sentiments like the 
true daughter of Uncle Sam | am. 

“It may be for years and it may be for- 
ever,” we sang together, John Strong and I, 
and the old song “ Kathleen Mavourneen’ 
was sung con expressione indeed. 

“ Bess,” he says, a my hands, 
“I am going to leave Stillwell tomorrow. 
—- kind, friendly word to me.” 

is bronzed face looks white and mis- 


well-known meekness,” 


“One kind, friendly word,” I repeat. 
“ That would sound oddly, coming from my 
on you; yet it is a slight thing to 
ask,’ 


I have not told him of Aunt Abigail’s 
letter, and he does not know that I, too, 
leave home tomorrow. 

“T dare not ask a greater.” This is all 
he says with his lips, but his heart is in his 
handsome eyes. 

“He either fears his fate too much, 
his deserts are small, 
Who dare not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all,”’ 

I quote, smiling mischievously across a 
pile of music. Ah, he loves me, after all, 
and I shall be glad to bury the hatchet, 
which has of late grown to be the flimsiest 
pretence. 

He is close, very close beside me in a 
second, “My little shrew is pretty well 
tamed, is she not? His arm is around me, 
my head droops low, 

He has lifted my face with his strong 
hand, and speaks gently, discovering, oh, 
wonder of wonders! traces of tears on my 
lashes. 

“You are weeping penitential tears, I 
hope, for your past cruelty. I must forgive 
you, you look so pretty with that little 
frown on your brow, but beware how you 
drive me to desperation again.” 

He kisses me half a dozen times, and 
fecling that I have been amiable quite long 
enough, I give him a little push from me. 

He laughs, happily, and gathers me, a 
very small and inconsequential armful 
closer to him, repeating the performance, 
much to his satisfaction. 

“You never paid me for my trouble in 
bringing you home from that disastrous 
blackberrying trip to the Oldroad, after all 
your promises that I ‘should be well paid,’ 
so I will pay myself now ;” and he seemed 
to enjoy watching the crimson rushing up 
to the roots of my hair. 

“ Qh, do not remind me of that again,” 
I exciaim, really vexed. “Let the dead 
past be its own undertaker, (1 saw that in 
the funny column of some paper) and talk 
of something else more agreeable — your 
going away, for instance.” 

“Do you care? Shall you miss me? 
Are you glad or sorry that you can torment 
me no longer? I do n’t believe you would 
care if you never saw me again; tell me, 
would you, suppose I did not come back, 
would it matter much to you? Tell me!” 

A sudden change has come over him, the 
light has left his eyes, and he stands gloom- 
ily looking down at me, one hand on my 
shoulder, the other holding up my face to 
his earnest gaze. 

His manner frightens me. The light, 
teasing words on the tip of my wilful 
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tongue die in my throat. I can only look at 
him wonderingly. 

“Are you two playin’ 
what?” 

Johnny’s round orbs peer above the win- 
dow-sill. He comes in through the window, 
feet first, and Jimmy follows. 

Presently Fan and Tom join us, and after 
constrainedly informing them of his depart- 
ure, on business, which information is re- 
ceived with expressions of regret, sincere 
and hearty, Mr. Strong is escorted to the 
door by the entire family. The good-bys 
are said, and the good old fashion of hand- 
shaking takes place. 

He is gone. The twins retire, audibly 
- sniffing. I hover about the piano, and put 
away the music with lingering touches. 

At last I say good-night, and go off up- 
Stairs, forgetting my light. 

“I declare, it ’s quite too bad of Bess, to 
treat so nice a fellow as Mr. Strong as 
radely as she has, and without the slightest 
cause. I can’t understand it. Did you 
notice she scarcely looked at him when he 
bade her good-by ?” 

“Or he at her, for that matter. No love 
lost, that’s plain. Most any fellow would 
have fallen in love with a pretty girl who 
tried every way to make him hate her,” 
rejoins Tom. 

“Well, I hope Bess is n’t mercenary 
enough to marry for money,” returns Fan, 
sleepily. 

The conversation takes place in their 
room which is next to mine, and windows 
being open and partitions thin, I hear every 
word, and I know Fan is thinking of Aunt 
Abigail’s matrimonial designs for my 
benefit. 


tableaux, or 


CHAPTER V. 


HOUSE is an imposing 
pile of red brick; there is a certain 
heavy air about it which extends to the in- 
ner atmosphere of the place. 

»My great aunt is all that my fancy painted 
her, and more. She is the statliest, the 
stiffest, and straightest of created beings. 

I would a3 soon think of kissing the 
Pope as my great aunt, but she gives me a 
peck on my nose, very nearly, and by a 
great effort, she calls me “my dear.” I 
wonder it does not dislocate her stern jaw. 
When the precise maid has shown me to 
tmy room, I am left to make my toilet for 
dipner. 

I brush my short tangles of hair into as 
near an approach to order as possible, and 
exchange my dusty travelling dress for a 
white frock. 


. When the bell rings, I slip down the long | 


corridors like a lonely ghost. My great 
aunt is punetuality itself, so I do not linger 
to look at the portraits of dead and gone 
Dalefords lining the walls. 

I slip along over the polished floors, and 
am light-hearted enough, in spite of my op- 
a surroundings, to dance a little, all 

y myself, and I fly down the stairs so air- 
ily that my hair tosses about and loses all 
smoothness, and my ruffles stand out in a 
very disorderly fashion. 

The old butler at the foot of the stairs, 
stands aghast, as if saying to himself “ what 
manner of creature is this, dancing down 
the oaken stairs of Daleford House,” and he 
stammers a little as he throws open the 
door of the dining-room. 

My punctual great aunt is already at the 
table. I wonder if they set the clocks by 
her. She is ablaze with diamonds, and has 
a lavender gown on that makes her look 
old and yellow. Her cap is the most hid- 
eous tower of lace I ever beheld. My fin- 
fiers longed to pull it to pieces. 

Conscious that, after all, I am late, I slip 
into the chair the butler designates, and we 
pass a funereal hour. There is no other 
guest in the house, and the splendor of the 
great dining-room, the magnificence of the 
appointments and decorations seem to rob 
it of any home-like aspect, and I think of 
the cosy little dining-room at Stillwell with 
Fan’s bright face beaming from behind the 
teaeurn with a sizh, 

Finally, we pass by the dignified and 
wooden-faced butler, and proceed to the 
drawirg room. J}t is lighted by wax tapers 
and there is a wood fire in the grate, for it 
is drawing toward fall and the evenings are 
chilly. 

My great aunt goes comfortably into a 
doze as soon as ever she gets into her big 
chair, and I wander off by myself and ex- 
plore the conservatory. 

Coming back I touch the keys of the 
grand piano gently, and by and by (for I 
have been thinking of my Petruchio) I sing 


half under my breath “Kathleen Ma 
vourneen,” 
“You have a passable voice. Let me 


hear that again.” 

I sing it through, but my thoughts were 
far ee from the faded, bedizened old 
woman listening in the firelight. 

A very tame Katherine he would have 
found me just then. I swallowed a sob, as 
I. left the piano, and seated myself on an 
ottoman at A:at Abigail’s side. 

The firelight fell full on my face and 
figure. 

“ Who taught you to sing?” 

“ No one, Aunt Abagail, unless ” —— 

I paused, lest she should think it a fook 
ish speech. 

“Well?” 
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“Unless it was the bobolinks and robins.” 


“ Humph!” 

The firelight danced on the. wall. My 
aunt’s cap made a shadow like a lighthouse. 

“I received a letter today from Mr. 
Daleford. He will not be here until the 
close of this week. I will tell you all it is 
necessary for you to know of him, and then 
you may retire, 

He is the son of the man I loved, but 
who never cared for me. An orphan, he 
became my son by adoption. When | die, 
if he defers to my wishes, as I have every 
reason to expect he will, he will inherit the 
Daleford estate. Otherwise,” (and the thin 
lips straightened into a hard line) “ it shall go 
to charitable institutions in my name. Nat- 
urally, 1 wish to see him married and set- 
tled here. As you are the only connection 
I have suitable to become his wife 1 wished 
you to meet each other here.” 

“ But, Aunt Abagail ” 

“Do not interrupt me,if you please. 
He is a fine fellow, calculated to make any 
sensible girl happy; I have set my heart on 
this arrangement, and wish to hear of no 
foolish prejudices or objections.” 

With a wave of her hand she dismissed 
me, and as I bent to kiss ber wrinkled 
brow, I thought I never had seen such a 
determined face. 

“There is 2 good deal in blood, Aunt 
Abagail,” I said quietly, “and I, too, have 
the Daleford obstinacy well developed. 
You must understand that whether you 
wish to hear them or not, my objections to 
being disposed of in this summary manner 
are such as will must effectually prevent 
the carrying out of your plan. Paragon 
though your protégé may be, I would not 
become his wife in this fashion for fifty 
thousand Daleford estates! and if he 
would accept a wife, who cffers herself on 
your terms, he deserves neither esteem 
nor respect. No woman who recognizes 
the beauty and holiness of the marriage 
relation, could enter it as you would have 
me, Aunt Abagail.” 

Her face was turned from me. I re- 
ceived no reply. That she was very angry 
I had no doubt. I should be sent home in 
disgrace on the morrow in ail probability, 
but I could sleep well tonight, reflecting 
that I had spoken my mind fearlessly. 

1 stood looking at the portraits in the 
upper corridor the next morning, dreading 
the morning meal with my great aunt more 
than I woald acknowledge to myself. 

One of the portraits represented a young 
woman in white, caressing a carrier dove. 

“That is Dorothy Daleford. You are 
very much like her about the mouth and 
chin.” 

I started violently. My great aunt had 


“You may go, Williams,” (this to the 
butler) Miss Maynard will give me all the 
assistance I require.” 

We went down stairs together, hy great 
aunt leaning upon my arm. 

I think my spirited manner of the night 
before pleased rather than angered her, for 
several times in the next few days a grim 
smile stirred about her mouth as she looked 
me over, murmuring to herself, “ Daleford, 
through and through!” 

One day | had a letter from home that 
contained information that darkened the 
very sunshine as I read. 

“You remember that boarder of Aunt 
Hannah’s you detested so? Well, you 
must be possessed of finer instincts than 
the rest of us, Bessie. It has all come out 
at last, and all the village is talking. His 
name was n’t Strong, at all, and the reason 
he went cff so suddenly was anything but 
business, for Uacle Pete found him loung- 
ing away his time at Brookville farm, only 
five miles from here, making love to the 
farmers’ daughters, and enjoying himself, 
no doubt, at the expense of the unsophis- 
ticated lasses, The arrant flirt! How I 
despise such a man. But one comfort, 
Bess, his handsome eyes did not steal your 
heart away. You must have had a better 
insight into his character than any one gave 
you credit for, you demure little Elizabeth ! 

am so thankful the gossips can have 
nothing to say; your aversion to the fellow 
was so undisguised. What a pity such a 
fine, manly appearing fellow should turn 
out so very hollow a worldling!” 

I throw myself on the bed, and bury my 
face in my pillow. I send Williams down 
stairs to say that I have a nervous head- 
ache and wish nothing but quiet. 

So I am only one more of his victims. He 
concealed his triumph weil, consummate 
actor that he was, when the fascinating 
game had ended to suit him. All the more 
sport for him, that the fish was so hard to 
land. As I recall the touch of his daring 
hands to mine, I feel the hot blood stain 
my skin from throat to brow. 

A most miserable day I have of it. A 
= of myself so wan and hollow-eyed am 

- I slip down into the garden to see if the 
cool, bracing wind will not blow a little 
red into my cheeks. I pluck a few late 
roses and artfully pin them under my chin 
to make up for my deficiency. 

Voices come suddenly to my ears. Shel- 
tered by the high garden wall I listen, 
scarcely aware that I am listening. I feel 
so little interest in anything. 

“ But,” (it is Aunt Abagail) “ you have 
not seen her. Only wait until you have 
seen her, she is so pretty, and so good, and 
every inch a Daleford. I will send Will- 


come upon me unawares, 


iams to call her.” 
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The paragon has come. He wants to see 
me. I am totally indifferent as to the result 
of his inspection. Out of respect to my 
aunt, I leave the garden, and with a listless 
step follow Williams to the drawing room, 
in time to hear, vehemently :— 

“ The prospect of losing Daleford weighs 
nothing. and the disappointment I know 
you will deeply feel, my good second 
mother, weighs nothing, against my deter- 
mination to marry the girl I love and no 
other. Your niece may be an angel, but 
though she were willing to sacrifice herself, 
I am not the one to marry her, though by 
refusing I lose my claim to Daleford, and 
what grieves me infinitely more, my place 
in your affections. Nay, do not urge me, it 
is painful to us both. { would do anything 
but this for you.” 

I reached the doorway in time to see a 
tall head bend over my great aunt’s dia- 
monded hand, 

Had I lost my senses, or was it indeed 
John Strong’s close clasping hand I ielt 
about my own? 

“You have met before, then?” My 
great aunt’s voice recalls us to tae fact that 
Straighter, stiffer than ever, she is regarding 
us from her chair by the window. 


“Did you intend me to marry her?” 
asked John. 


“Is this your paragon, aunt Abigail ?” 

I do not need the roses under my chm 
now, 

She goes away presently, whea we have 
incoherently explained to her and to each 
other the position of affairs; but her mind 
is at rest regarding her pet scheme, for we 
are perfectly willing to take each other for 
better, for worse, leaving Daleford entirely 
out of the question. 

“ What were you doing at Brookville?” 
I inquire. 


“ Cordially wishing you at the bottom of 
the Red Sea.” ; 


— John Strong is n’t your name at 
all? 

“John Strong Daleford, ordinarily.” 

“And you did n’t make love to me, just 
to laugh over my surrender?” 

“It was no laughing matter to secure it, 
at any rate. I should not have gone to 
Brookville from Stiilwell as I did, had I not 
wished to devote a few days to thinking 
over the best way to state my refusal to 
Mrs. Daleford. could not bear to seem 
ungrateful for her past goudness, for she 
has been more than a mother to me, neither 
could I consent to marry as she wished ; 
but since it is you, my darling,” —— 

But the rest of it I do not know how to 


spell. 


E a gallery filled with rare paintings, 

And scarcely are two of a kind; 

Though the artists are Memory and Fancy, 
The gallery simply my mind. 


Afar back in the most distant alcoves, 
The pictures more beautiful seem 

Than do those hung on walls of the present, 
Illumined by life’s brilliant gleam. 


Gloomy scenes have appeared, but they ’ve faded — 
Dark ones of grief and despair; 
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Yet so w sely did Memory paint them, 
That c nly faint outlines are there. 


But aduwn the long halls of the future, 
Hang paintings the brightest and best; 
Some are large, some are small; yet all perfect 
As spirits in realms of the blest. 


Then give thanks, oh ye carth! for these artusts; 
The one who paints lightly what ’s drear, 

But retouches with beauty past pleasure ; 

The other who paints naught but cheer. 
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BY ANNA 


ig that you, Jesse?” said Mrs. Eckart, as 

she heard a step on the gravel walk 
outside the open window, near which she 
was sewing. 

“ Yes, mother, did you need me?” 

The voice was very sad, and so was the 
face, as Mrs, Eckart glanced up quietly. 

“No, dear, I did not need you. Why 
did you not go with your brothers 7” 

“ Because they did not want me to, and 
Hal called me names,” and the look and 
tone alike grew more sorrowful. 

“ Not very bad names, I guess,” said the 
mother, cheerfully. “Hal is rather noisy 
and rough sometimes, but still he is very 
fond of his litile brother, and very kind to 
him almost always. What did he call 
you?” 

“He said I was a ’fraid-cat,” answered 
the boy, haif sobbing, as he recalled his 
brother’s thoughtless taunt, “and then a 
all laughed and ran away, shouting ‘ ’fraid- 
cat, ‘fraid-cat,’ and I am not a ’fraid-cat, 
am I, mother?” 

Mrs. Eckart could scarcely forbear smil- 
ing, but she answered quietly, “* you are 
certainly not a cat, Jesse, but about the 
afraid part, — what do you think? Isn’t 
there some truth in that?” 

“Well,” said Jesse, coloring and stam- 
mering a little, “1 do n’t want to be afraid, 
but worms ain’t nice a bit,— they are just 
like snakes.” 

“But what has worms to do with your 
being afraid?” asked Mrs. Eckart in some 
astonishment. 

“Why, Hal was digging worms for bait, 
and he wanted me to pick them upand put 
them in his bait box, and I said I did n’t 
like to touch them. Then he caught upa 
big one and chased me, and tried to put it 
on my neck, and I could not help crying, 
and then he called me * ’fraid cat,’” and 
here poor Jesse, who during the conver- 
sation had entered the house, and stood by 
his mother’s side, laid his head down in her 
lap, and sobbed bitterly. 

Mrs. Eckart quietly and gently smoothed 
the fair curls with her hand tor a few mo- 
ments, and then as the little fellow grew 
more composed, she talked earnestly and 
‘ovingly to him about his excessive timid- 
ity, wich frequently got him into such 

‘le as Ube present. She spoke of how 
vith his usefulness, and 
atively. for he 
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his mother in her housework, always pre- 
ferring to stay with her, rather than to join 
his brothers or schoolmates. But when 
Mrs. Eckart spoke of his fault injuring 
others, Jesse looked quickly up. 

“Why, mother, are n’t you mistaken?” 
he said. “Hal injures me when he is 
rough and pushes me about, but how do I 
hurt anybody by being frightened?” 

“Do you remember when father came 
home late and tired last night, that he called 
Hal to send him to the store for some things 
he would need at his work this morning. 
Hal was out, and when I said * Can't Jesse 
go,” he said, ‘Oh, Jesse is so afraid of 
the dark that I don’t like to send him. 
I’ll go myself.’ And tired as he was, 
he walked more than a mile to the viilage, 
because his little boy was too much afraid 
to be of any use. Don’t you think that 
was more injury to him than Hal’s locking 
you down cellar tor a few minutes, as he 
did yesterday, was to you?” 

Jesse stood silent and ashamed, thinkin 
sorrowiully of what his mother had said. 
After a few minutes she kissed him 
fondly, and said, “Run now, dear, and 
drive home Mr. Thompson’s cows, and 
try to grow brave and manly. I love to 
have my little boy gentle and kind; but 
I want him also, to be truly courageous.” 

Jesse ran off, and Mrs. Eckart sat 
thinking of him, as she still sewed rapidly. 
In some ways it seemed to her that she 
was to blame for Jesse’s timidity. When 
a little child, his health had been somewhat 
delicate. The only litile girl she had 
died, and this gentle, quiet child had filled 
her place more than his older and more 
noisy brothers. He soon learned to set the 
table, help wash the dishes, and bring 
wood and water. Mrs. Eckart was always 
busy; for, beside her house-work, she 
did much sewing for the stores in the 
village, and, also, for several families, 
striving thereby to add to their somewhat 
scanty income. Her husband was a Car- 
penter, and when work was plenty they 
were, with close economy, quite comfurtable ; 
but lately, work had been scarce and wages 
low. The family was large, and the pros- 
pect for the coming winter not very en- 
couraging. So Mrs. Eckart had sewed 
faster and faster, and depended more and 
more on Jesse’s assistance in the house, 
never realizing until now, how different 
from other boys he was becoming. 
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“IT must have a little private talk with 
Hal,” thought the mother, as, warned by 
the fading light that her husband would 
soon be at home, she folded her work, 
and began to prepare supper. “ Hal is 
really kind-hearted, and if I can show 
him how much he troubles Jesse, I think he 
will do differently.” 

Supper was ready, and as it was now 
quite dark, Mrs. Eckart lighted the lamp 
and placed it on the table, that everything 
might look bright and cheerful; and then, 
hearing the gate swing, went to the door, 
thinking her husband had returned. Going 
from the lighted room made her at first 
quite unable to discern anything but a 
crowd of men struggling with some heavy 
burden; but the light fell upon her as 
she stood, and one of the men seeing 
her, said in a rough but kindly tone, 
“Do n’t be frightened, ma’am. He isn’t 
kiiled, though at first we thought he was; 
but it ’s an awful fall he had anyway.” 

By this time they were lifting the almost 
lifeless form that they carried, over the 
toreshold, and the horror-stricken woman 
saw that it was her husband, bruised and 
bleeding, and utterly helpless. Silently, 
she opened the door of a bed-room, and 
a gently deposited their burden on the 

, and turned to leave the house. One, 
however, lingered to ask if he could be 
of any service, and to tell how the sad 
accident had happened. The staying of 
the building where Mr. Eckart was at 
work, had given way, and he had fallen 
many feet, and had been taken up for dead ; 
but while they were bringing him home 
he had groaned once or twice, which was all 
the sign he had yet given of life. 

“We left word at Dr. Sandford’s, as 
we came along,” continued the man, “ but 
the doctor was out, and might not be 
home before morning,” and with this 
the speaker followed his comrades. 

Left alone, Mrs. Eckart tried to restore 
her husband to consciousness. She washed 
the blood from his face and hands, and 
loosened his clothes, and then, as the 
minutes passed on, and the thought that he 
might die for want of proper medical as- 
sistance grew upon her, she exclaimed, 
“Oh, if Hal were only here to help me!” 

A light touch on her hand startled her, 
and turning, she found Jesse standing be- 
side her, his young face pale and set. Even 
in that moment of anguish the mother pitied 
her boy. 

“ Go away, dear,” she said, “ it is no sight 
for you.” 

“T have seen it mother,” he answered, 
“I met the men and showed them the 
way. Can’t I do what you wanted Hal 
for?” he continued. 


“No, I was going to send him for Dr. 


Rosevelt, as the men said Dr. Sandford 
was away,” said his mother. 

“I can go for him,” replied Jesse, de- 
parting before his mother could object. 
Indeed, she thought little about it, for 
the injured man groaned faintly, and in 
her mingled emotions of thankfulness that 
he was not dead, and fear lest he might 
die, she was only conscious of a vague 
wonder whether poor Jesse would be very 
much frightened at the long, lonely walk. 

Presently Hal and his two brothers came 
rushing in, full of their various adventures 
during their afternoon’s fishing, but shocked 
in a moment to silence. One, at his 
mother’s request ran for a neighbor, who 
was famed for her skill as a nurse, while 
the others brought in wood and water, 
and then stood awkwardly about, not know- 
ing what to do. 

The neighbor soon came, and much 
sooner than his mother had dared hope, 
Jesse arrived with the physician, who 
had fortunately just returned home from 
a visit, and had taken the boy into his 
carriage and came directly on. 

Dr. Rosevelt and the two women at 
once began to remove the patient’s clothing, 
and ascertain the extent of his injuries, 
and Jesse coming out of the bed-room, 
closed the door gently, and going to the 
stove, proceeded to dish the supper and 
place it on the table. When all was ready, 
he said, “Come-boys; mother said you 
had better eat your supper.” 

“ Who wants any supper,” muttered Hal, 
“when we do n’t know but father is killed.” 

Jesse’s lip quivered as he turned to 
put the chairs around the table, but he 
merely repeated that mother said they 
had better eat supper, and presently the 
four sat down. At first they appeared not 
to know how to begin. It was a strange 
supper, with neither father nor mother 
at the table; but Jesse filled plates and 
cups, and passed them as much like his 
mother as he could; and once started, the 
other three ate as only hungry, hearty 
boys can. Jesse alone ate nothing, but 
when the others finished he began to clear 
the table, first putting the tea-pot on the 
stove, lest his mother might by and by be 
able to drink a cup of hot tea. He then 
washed the dishes, and put everything 
in order about the room, as he had been 
accustomed to help his mother do, the 
other boys standing helplessly about. 

After what seemed a very long time, 
the bed-room door opened and the doctor 
and Mrs. Eckart came out. The former 


took his leave at once, saying he would 
return early in the morning, and the boys 
crowded around their mother eager to learn 
all particulars about their father. 

She told them that the doctor had found 
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Stove. sor 


one arm dislocated, but he hoped no bones 
were broken; that he felt more anxious 
as to the effect of the injury on his head 
than anything else, and feared that would 
cause fever and delirium, and much suffer- 
ing for many weeks, even if he finally re- 
covered. 

“I cannot stay any longer now, dear 
children,” she said, as they continued their 

uestioning, “ for Mrs. Davis must go home. 
you can come in quietly if you need any- 
thing, and when you are ready to go to bed, 
be sure and fasten up the house carefully. 
I shall watch all night,” and she went again 
into the bedroom. 

The boys were now as forlorn as before. 
Usually in the pleasant evenings they played 
out of doors until bed-time, but of course 
that was not to be thought of tonight. Or, 
if it were stormy, they could always find 
something to talk to their father about, 
and were sure of a sympathizing listener. 
They sat still, for a while, then one yawned, 
and another followed his example, and finally, 
Joseph proposed that they should go to bed, 
there was nothing todo, Arthur agreed, as 
and Hal said, — 

“ Well, you two boys can go along, and 
I ‘ll fasten the house and come.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he shut 
and fastened doors and windows, and see- 
ing a light in the pantry stepped in. To 
his astonishment there stood Jesse, his 
jacket off, his shirt sleeves rolled up, an 
apron of his mother’s tied around his neck 
and reaching nearly to his feet. He was 
sifting flour, aud was so absorbed in his 
task, that he started and nearly dropped his 
sieve, when Hal spoke. 

“ Hallo, youngster, what are you up to?” 

“* Making bread,” was the brief reply, as 
Jesse reached for a cup, and began to pour 
yeast into it. , 

“ Making bread! ” and Hal looked incred- 
ulous. “Are you sure you know how? 
Did you ever «do it before?” 

«Oh, yes, often, with mother to help 
me,” was the sad reply. 

“Oh, 1’ll help you! Where are the 
eggs? 1 can beat those,” and Hal began to 
look interested. 

Poor little Jesse could not help yg 4 

“You don’t put eggs into bread, Hai.” 

“Do n’t you?” said Hall, rather crest- 
fallen, and’ he stood watching Jesse, in si- 
lence, until the bread was completed, and 
carefully covered and set to rise. 

“And now what are you going to do?” 
asked Hal, as Jesse retraced his steps to 
the pantry. 

“Only get mother some supper,” and 
Jesse arranged a little tray neatly, as his 
mother had often done for him when he 
was ill, and opening the stove began to 
toast a slice of br 


Hal looked on till the toast was nicely 
buttered, a cup of tea poured out, and 
everything ready; then, as Jessie turned to 
go to the bed-room, he said in unusually 
gentle tones : — 
“Can I do anything to help you?” 
“No, thank you, Hal,” answered his 
brother, half pleased, half astonished. “1 
shall soon be ready to go to bed.” 
“Good-night, then,” and Hal 
peared. 
Jesse opened the door so noiselessly 
that his mother was not aware of his en- 
trance till he stood beside her. 
“Your supper is already, mother,” he 
whispered, “I will sit here while you eat it. 
and if father moves, | will call you. You 
must please eat it,” he continued, as his 
mother hesitated, “or you will not be 
strong enough to take care of father, and 
what shall we all do then?” 
Thus urged, Mrs. Eckart rose, and went 
into the outer room, while Jesse took her 
place by the bedside. The darkened room, 
the injured, perhaps dying man on the bed, 
would at another time have been more than 
sufficient to excite all the boy’s nervous 
fears, but now his mind was far too busy in 
recalling the sad events of the evening, 
and in planning how he could best help his 
mother, for him to feel at all alarmed. His 
father did not move, and his mother soon 
returned, and whispered to him, that the tea 
had done her much good, and he must now 
go to bed. 

Jesse begged to be allowed-to watch and 
let her sleep, and when she refused, he 
entreated that she would call him if she 


disap- 


needed anything, and stole — up- 
stairs, that he might not disturb his 
brothers. 


“I hope I shali wake early,” was his last 
thought, as he laid down his head, “for I 
want plenty of time to get breakfast.” 

It was scarcely daybreak when he next 
opened his eyes, and he was drowsily turn- 
ing over for another nap, when he remem- 
bered his father’s accident, and that he 
must get up, and prepare breakfast. Slip- 
ping on his clothes he hastened down, and 
was trying in vain to kindle the fire, when 
his mother came from the bedroom. She 
said, in answer to his inquiries, that his 
father was growing more and more restless, 
and she feared that fever was setting in, as 
the doctor had predicted. She showed 
Lim how to arrange his kindling, and said 
sadly: — 
| “It is hard to make a fire in this poor old 

stove. Father and | had been trying all 
summer to lay up money enough to get an- 
other before winter, but now there will be 
other uses for all the money we can get.” 
Then giving him a few directions about 
breakfast, she went hurriedly back to her 
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husband, whom Jesse could hear moaning 
and muttering. 

When breakfast was ready he summoned 
his brothers. Hal praised the breakfast, 
especially the bread, and when the others 
had finished eating, and ran out, be lingered, 
and finally offered awkwardly to help wash 
the dishes. 

“Oh, no, thank you, Hal,” answered the 
little boy, brightly. “I can wash them 
after I have sat beside father while mother 
eats her breakfast.” 

“But you will be late at school,” sug- 
gested Hal. 

*] can’t go to school now father is hurt, 
Hal, and do n’t you think that you and the 
other boys will have to leave, too?” 

“ Why?” asked Hal, in astonishment. 

“Why, I am afraid it will be a long time 
before father will be able to work again,” 
replied Jesse, “and you know there is no 
one to earn any money while he is sick, for 
mother will have no time to sew.” 

Hal looked blank. It had not before 
Occurred to him that the accident had 
brought want as well as sorrow to them. 

“You are a good little fellow, Jesse,” he 
said at last. “A great deal better than I 
am, and of much more use. I wish mother 
had taught me to cook and wash dishes.” 

* One is enough to do that,” said Jesse. 
“You can do much more to help, because 
you are big and strong. You have donea 
great many odd jobs all summer, and do n't 
you think you could get a steady place at 
one of the stores ? only of course you must 
ask mother about it first.” 

“T "Il try, anyway,” answered Hal, heart- 
ily; then, as he pitched up his cap, he 
said hesitatingly, — 

“See here, am sorry I put the 
worm on you, and called you ‘ ’fraid-cat.’” 

“Never mind that, Hal,” responded 
esse, his eyes shining with delight, “I 

now it is wrong to be so afraid, and 1 am 
going to try not to be any more,” and the 
brothers parted, with more kindly feelings 
towards each other than they had ever had 
before. 

Mrs. Eckart’s fears were but too fully 
realized, and for weeks her husband lay 
burning with fever and delirium. The 
“hore and neighbors were very kind; 

ithful watchers volunteered, that she 
so much needed, but through it all, her 
chief comfort and aid was Jesse. Always 

uiet, gentle and patient, he seemed read 

ay and night to do whatever she needed. 
The other boys had al! obtained more or 
less steady employment. 


Dr. Rosevelt whom Hal had consulted, 


bad been very glad to engage him to at- 
tend to his horse, drive for him sometimes, 
and at others remain in charge of his office, 
while he was out. 


Joseph had found a shop-keeper in the 
village who wanted him to run on errands, 
when not in school, and Arthur had a sim- 
ilar place in the mill. 

So through the day Jesse was the only 
one at home. But worn and anxious as 
Mrs. Eckart was, she was yet mindful of 
the fact that the child needed some rest and 
recreation, and so arranged his work and 
her own, that he should have a part of the 
afternoon to play, or rest, or do what he 
chose, until the time arrived for driving 
home their reighbor’s cows, afier which he 
was to return and get supper. 

As soon as this plan was made, Jesse 
proceeded to carry out some ideas which he 
had been turning over in his mind ever 
since his father’s accident. 

It was plain that unless they could soon 
have another stove, they could have no fire, 
His mother had said she could not get one. 
It was useless to ask his brothers to help. 
They earned but little, and all that, and 
more, was needed to make the family com- 
fortable. No, Jesse had concluded if there 
was another stove that he must pay for it, 
but how to earn the money he did not 
know. His first leisure afternoon he em- 
ployed by going to the village, and inquir- 
ing the price of second-hand stoves. The 
stove dealer was a pleasant looking man; 
he knew of Mr. Eckart’s accident, and a 
little questioning soon drew the plan about 
the stove from Jesse. 

“T 'll tell you, my boy, what we will do,” 
he said at last. “The stove I am using 
now, is the best for you. I have been 
thinking I should put up a larger one this 
fall, and I'll let you have that for five dok 
lars. It is as good as new, and I thought I 
should sell it for a good deal more. I’m 
in no hurry about making the change, so you | 
can have time to earn your money.” 

Jesse thanked him, but his heart sank 
within him at the thought of earning five 
dollars. However, he persevered bravely. 
Every afternoon he was hunting to find 
someone who needed errands done. Some- 
times he got a job to pile wood or carry in 
coal, but his little hoard increased very 
slowly, and day by day the old stove be- 
came more and more unfit for use. 

The days were growing very short now; 
his father was slowly improving, and his 
mother said that she hoped soon to be able 
to do the housework, and let him go to 
school again. 

Jesse loved his school, but thought sadly, 
“Then I shall not have a bit of time to 
do errands, and I shall never get the 
stove.” 

The stove-dealer met him occasionally, 
and would laughingly ask him when he was 
coming for his stove. Finally he proposed 
to send it home, and let Jesse pay him as 
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he earned the money. For a moment the 
boy’s face brightened, but then he said, — 

« No, thank you, sir. Mother has alwa 
told us not to buy anything unless we could 

y for it. I must wait awhile longer. 
Pethaps I shall find some better work than 
piling wood.” 

One afternoon he had driven home the 
cows, and was walking along the bank of 
the river towards home. A cold chill 
wind swept over the water, and it was al- 
ready nearly night. Jesse quickened his 
steps, for something of his old fears of the 
dark crept over him, and he wished himself 
safe at home. just then he heard voices. 
The speakers were hidden by the dusk, but, 
as he drew near, he found oe were the 
wife of an old fisherman, who lived close 
by, and a young man, apparently a stranger, 
as had a small valise in his hand, and was 
endeavoring to hire a boat to take him 
across the river. 

“ There ’s the boat to be sure, sir,” said 
the woman, “but my Jim is away, and 1 
do n’t know who you could get to row you 
across.” 

“I could row myself across,” broke in 
the young man. 

“ Aye, sir; but who would bring back the 
boat ?” 

“I don’t know, I am sure,” exclaimed 
the stranger, as he glanced at the fast- 
darkening clouds ; ‘‘ but I do know I have 
but a few moments to spare if 1 am to 
catch that train. Is there no other boat, or 
no boy to bring this back? I would give 
five dollars sooner than lose the train ! ” 

“ The other boats are all out,” began the 
woman, when she was startled by a voice 
that said eagerly, _— 

“ Please sir, did you really mean that? ” 

“Mean what?” asked the traveller, turn- 
ing quickly to find Jesse at his side. 

= That you would give five dollars to go 
across? I can row, and I do want so much 
to earn five dollars.” 


“You row across the river, Jesse 


Eckart!” exclaimed the woman, “and at 
this time of night. You who are afraid of 
your own shadow.” 

“T can row, if he will let me,” returned 
the boy ying to speak bravely. 

“Oh, I ‘ll let you, fast enough,” laughed 
the stranger, “for I’ll row across myself, 
so I shall be all right. The only question 
is, whether this good woman will trust you 
with her boat.” 

“He’s welcome to that, sir,” she said. 
“Til not stand in his way if he wants to 
earn a bit for his poor sick father.” 

“ Hurry then, my boy,” cried the man, 
and jumping into the boat they were soon 
across the river, thanks to his vigorous 
strokes. Here he hastily gave Jesse the 
promised five dollars, and saying “ Good- 
night,” ran quickly towards the station. 

ft alone, Jesse first carefully put his 
recious money away, and then started on 
his return. He had often rowed, with his 
father or brothers, but never alone in the 
dark, and it must be confessed that he 
shook with fear fora few moments. Then 
the thought of the stove, and his mother’s 
pleasure came to cheer him. He struggled 
manfully with the oars; the wind was in 
his favor, and he finally succeeded in reach- 
ing the opposite bank. The old woman 
came out, as she heard him chaining the 
boat, but would take none of his money. 

“No, no, lad, you ’ve well earned it. 
Carry it home to your mother.” 

Jesse needed no second bidding. For- 
tunately his mother was busy -with his 
father, and his brothers had not returned, 
so he kept his secret till the next afternoon 
set him free to go and pay for the stove. 
Much to his delight the stove dealer could 
go at once and putitup. His mother was 
as much surprised and pleased as he could 
wish ; so were his brothers, and Jesse was 
duly petted and praised, but his best reward 
was when his mother, after hearing his ac- 
count of his last night’s adventure, kissed 
him fondly, and called him ber brave boy. 


To MAKE A Sora-PILLow.—A sofa- 
pillow can be made of Java canvass in this 
neighborly way :— 

he owner makes a wreath on a square 
of canvas, and then passes it around among 
her friends and each one works whatever 
she chooses, using colors as suits the 


yee method is to divide the canvas 
34 


into small squares by a simple pattern of 
cross-stitch, and fill the centre square with 
some design, and have your friends fill up 
the other squares. When all the rectangles 
are wrought, line with some firm material, 
and make the under part of bright colored 
fabric. Fill out with curled hair, and finish 
the edge with cord, ornamenting the cor- 
ners with tassels, 
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LEWEY AND IT; OR, SAILOR BOYS’ WANDERINGS. 


\\ 


HE engraving on this page is a sample of 
those which are to illustrate Mr., WM. H. 
THOMES’s new serial, to commence in the January 
number of BALLou’s MAGAZINE, called LEWEY 
AND I; oR, SAILOR Boys’ WANDERINGS. The 
scenes and incidents of the story are laid in Cali- 
fornia, during the Mexican War, in the years 
1846-7, and relate to the stirring events of that 
period when the ports of the country were in the 
hands of the United States naval forces, and the 
interior occupied by Col. Fremont and his trap- 
pers, Mexican cavalry, and some few companies 
“of infantry. 
The author, in his new story, will represent 


life as he found it while travelling from San 
Diego to Monterey on horseback; part of the 
time in the Mexican cavalry, as an impressed 
man, and therefore not free to do as he 
pleased. How he and Lewey conducted them- 
selves will be discovered, if the reader has the 
patience to peruse the serial to the end. It is a 
stirring tale, and will be enjoyed, we hope, by 
all our subscribers. It is the ast, and probably, 
best work of the author. 

Remember, the first chapter of the story will be- 
gin in the January number of BALLou’s MaGa- 
ZINE; so do not fail to renew your subscription, 
if you want a treat, 
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POOR AUNT BARBARA. 


BY MISS. JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 


el been married only six months, 
and I am very happy. johnnie is a 
lawyer, and could not take more than a 
month’s holiday ; and, when that was over, 
we came here. We have the cosiest little 
house in the world. It stands all by it- 
seli—Johnnie cannot endure semi- 
detached villas,and I always think with 
him — with a trim little lawn in front, and a 
nice fower-garden behind. The house has 
only two storys; but there is plenty of 
room in it for us, and, as we have but two 
servants, we do not want a larger one. 
There are a morning-room, a dining-room, a 
drawing-room, five bed-rooms, and Johnnie’s 
study. The whole of the house is mine, 
save the study, which is Johnnie’s own; 
and into this no one is allowed to go, except 
by special leave and liceuse. Johnnie is 
very busy just now, and the study-table is 
covered with papers. Sometimes he does 
not allow the room to be touched for nearly 
a week, and then my fingers itch to rush in 
with a duster and put everything in order; 
but I do not, for he would not like it. 

If I had been told a year ago that I 
should be a wife before the summer came 
again, I should never have believed it. I 
do not know whether I should have laughed 
or cried — possibly I should have done the 
latter ; for you must know that I had lived 
nearly all my iife — my father and mother 
both died when I was quite a child — with 
my Aunt Barbara who had a great antip- 
athy to matrimony. I was once told that 
she had had a great disappointment early in 
life, long before I was born, and that her 
lover had treated her very cruelly and mar- 
ried someone else. But 1 am sure that was 


‘ not true, for I do not think any one could 


ever have fallen in love with Aunt Barbara. 
And, indeed, when I look back at the time 
I spent under her roof, it all seems so un- 
real and unnatural that I wonder how I 
ever could have endured it. But at the 
time the life was well enough, for I knew 
no other, 

We lived together, Aunt Barbara and I, 
in a red-brick house in a country town. 
Our life was always the same. In the 


morning, after breakfast, we dusted the or- 
naments in the drawing-room, which we 
never entrusted to old Bridget’s care, 
and then we went into the town to make 
our purchases. When we came back, we 


had luncheon, and then we rested for an 
hour — that is, Aunt Barbara dozed, and I 
looked out of the window or at the fire. I 
should have liked to read; but reading 
time did not come till later, and so I sat 
with my hands before me till Aunt Barbara 
awoke. Then we walked for an hour. 
Afterwards we read and worked in turns 
till dinner time; and after dinner I played 
on the piano while Aunt Barbara dozed. 
Then came reading and working again till 
ten o’clock, and then we went to bed. 

Our reading was very select, and the 
books were all chosen by Aunt Barbara. 
They were nearly all upon one theme, the 
wickedness of man — stories of men who 
betrayed sacred trusts, ill-treated their 
wives, and even their mothers, and did such 
awful things that I wondered the earth did 
not open and swallow them. Richardson 
was Aunt Barbara’s favorite author, and 
“Clarissa Harlowe” her favorite work. 
Letter after letter of that—to me now— 
dreariest of biographies would we read 
afternoon after afternoon; and after the 
reading was over, Aunt Barbara would lay 
aside her spectacies, and, wiping away 
the tear of sensibility, dilate upon the in- 
iquities of that awful monster which the 
world called aman. And I would take it 
all in, and believe it all, until I wondered 
how any woman could be so foolish as to 
entrust her future to the keeping of a being 
so depraved and so destitute of nobleness 
or virtue. 

Of course we were never going to marry. 
Aunt Barbara had declared that no power 
on earth should ever tempt her to surrender 
her maiden liberty to become the thrall of 
man, and 1 had said the same. I donot 
think that Aunt Barbara ran much danger 
of temptation. She had a great arched 
nose, with a suspicion of a moustache on 
the upper lip, and looked very fierce. I 
was only seventeen, and my nose was quite 
straight, while on my lip there was .no 
down. But I was equally firm in my elec- 
tion; and, when we used to meet in our 
walks, as we often did, some young couples 
walking arm-in-arm, or whispering confiden- 
ces over a farm yard gate, Aunt Barbara’s 
nose would give a great sniff, and a noble 
scorn would gleam in her eye as she looked 
upon the poor misguided creatures. As for 
me, I used to feel sorry for the poor girls ; 
but all the same I wondered what the young 
men were saying to them. 
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Aunt Barbara however was not really 
fierce. There was a great depth of kind 
feeling in her, and any tale of sadness and 
real distress was sure to reach her heart, 
especially if the sufferer were the victim of 
man’s wickedness. There were a great 
many people in our town, and of course 
there was much suffering and want; and 
many a: basket of provisions or delicacies, 

repared by Aunt Barbara and myself, did 
Bridget carry away to the wretched garrets 
where the poor lay ill. Aunt Barbara never 
went herself. On one occasion, indeed, 
when a poor woman had been savagely 
beaten by her husband in his drunken fury, 
she was so touched that she took me with 
her to visit the poor woman in the hospital; 
but, when she began, as was her wont, to in- 
veigh against the wickedness of man in gen- 
eral, and of the woman’s husband in particu- 
lar, the poor creature raised herself in her 
bed, trembling with anger, and bade her be- 
gone. 

“Thee to coom here and flyte my man 
afore my face!” she cried. ‘ What matter 
is’t o’ thine? I ha’ got no more ’n I de- 
serve, an’ if he should fay the skin from 
my body, it’s no matter o’ thine. Get out, 
awa’ wi’ ye, ye wicked woman!” 

Aunt Barbara was quite taken aback, and 
we departed ia haste; and not until we 
reached home again did she recover herself 
sufficiently to murmur as we entered, — 

“ Poor, misguided creature!” 

It is just six months since I first saw 
Johnnie. A cousin of Aunt Barbara’s had 
died not long before, and had left her a 
small sum in his will. This was very pleas- 
ant; but, unfortunately, his heir, with whom 
Aunt Barbara had been at variance ever 
since I could remember, gave notice of his 
intention to contest the legacy. I cannot 
remember what his reasons were, but in 
any case they gave great offence to Aunt 
Barbara, who immediately began to write 
long letters to her lawyers, setting forth at 

eat length the iniquity of her cousin and 
E own views on the matter. The lawyers 
—there were four of them, Messrs. West- 
brook, Maitland, Dymocke and Bathurst, 
wrote back in an encouraging strain, saying 
that there was nodoubt she would event- 
ually gain her case, but warning her at the 
same time that a lawsuit was a rery expen- 
sive undertaking, and that, as in all proba- 
bility her cousin was acting in this manner 
only in order to involve her in expense, he 
would doubtless use all means in his power 
to protract the case until the greater por- 
tion of the little legacy, if not the whole, 
shuuld be swallowed up in the expenses of 
litigation. These long words are not mine, 
they are taken out of the letter of the four 

lawyers. 
pon receiving this letter, Aunt Barbara 


was in a terrible state, and nothing would 
content her but that Messrs. Westbrook, 
Maitland, Dymocke, and Bathurst should 
come and see her about the matter. A 
letter was received by return of post, say- 
ing that, although much pressed by busi- 
ness, they would have the pleasure of 
calling upon Miss Barbara Cashel on the 
following day at four in the afternoon. The 
interview was to last only half an hour, as 
the gentlemen had to return to town by the 
afternoon express. 

During the twenty-four hours that inter- 
vened between the receipt of the letter and 
the expected arrival I was in a state of 
great excitement. Not only had such a 
thing as a real live lawyer never, so far as 
my recollection reached, entered our sober 
house before, but here were four of them, 
writing on the toughest and thickest of 
quarto paper, and signing themselves 
our “very obedient servants,” going to call 
onus. Bridget went about her work ina 
state of mental aberration, with her cap 
strings tied under her left ear, and even 
Auot Barbara confessed that, although 
equal to the important occasion, she was a 
good deal discomposed. 

As the hour drew near, our excitement 
increased. lf it had not been readin z-time, 
I feel sure that I should have asked leave 
to go down to the station to see them arrive. 
My excited fancy conjured up a phantas- 
magorial legal procession, the four lawyers 
walking in a stately manner up the middle 
of the street, arrayed in flowing robes of 
silk (solicitors do not wear silk gowns, but 
I did not know that then), attended by all 
the porters from the railway station, stag- 
gering under tomes of prodiyious size and 
weight containing the precedents bearing 
upon the case of Cashel v. Cashel, and 
followed by a detachment of spruce law- 
yers’ clerks, each with a quill pen behind 
his ear and a roll of foolscap under his 
arm, ready to take instructions. Then the 
procession would stop in front of our house, 
the door would fly open, Aunt Barbara 
would advance to the top of the steps and 

raciously bid Messrs. Westbrook, Mait- 
and, Dymocke, and Bathurst enter. I 
forgot that, if this were to take place, the 
railway porters and lawyers’ clerks would 
have to deploy outside, and that there would 
be but scant space even for the four law- 
yers themselves to receive their instructions 
and evolve their tactics in our little sitting- 
room. 

When the clock struck four, ‘just as I 
was beginning Clarissa’s thirty-ninth letter, 
a short, sharp double-knock was heard at 
the door. My heart went up to my mouth, 
and I dropped the book as I rose. I could 
see Aunt Barbara tremble behind her spec- 
tacles, although her nose betrayed no siga 
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of weakness. The next moment Bridget 
flung open the door, and, in a voice in 
which surprise and disappointment strug- 
gied for the mastery, announced, — 

Mr. John Westbrook!” 

The surprise was so great that for a mo- 
ment no one spoke. So there was no pro- 
céssion after all, and the four lawyers of 
our imagination resolved themselves into 
one! And such a one,too! He did not 
look in the least like a lawyer. I do not 
mean to say he did not look nice, for I 
thought in my heart he looked very nice in- 
deed; but he was not at all what we had 
expected. We had expected one old gen- 
tleman at least, if not four, with white hair 
and a starched neckc!oth; and here was a 
young man of about six or seven and 
twenty, with an open English face and a 
pleasant smile, who stood looking at us 
with—as he has told me since —some 
little amusement as we gazed at him in 
dismay. 

Seeing “ Clarissa” lying on the ground, he 
stooped and picked up the book. The 
action seemed to dissolve the spell that 
bound us. 

“Mr. John Westbrook?” began Aunt 
Barbara. 

The young man bowed as he laid “ Clar- 
issa” on the table beside him. 

“We hoped —that is, we expected — to 
see 


“ My father? He has been dead nearly 


ten years, Miss Cashel. And, as Mr. 
Bathurst, who intended to come, was very 
busy, I thought I would run down myself 
and talk the matter over. You 

Then he began to explain the whole af- 
fair so carefully and so clearly that I won- 
dered how we had not understood it all 
before. Aunt Barbara made reply, and so 
it went on fora longtime. I liked to look 
at Mr. Westbrook while he sat talking to 
Aunt Barbara, for he seemed so bright, 
cheery, and pleasant. And I| think he 
liked to look at me, too, for often, while 
Aunt Barbara was speaking, he would 
lance over at me as I satin my low chair 
Ey the window; and when our eyes met he 
would give me a merry smile. It was a 
good thing that Aunt Barbara’s spectacles 
were in her lap and not on her nose, for I 
do not think she would have liked him to 
look away while she was speaking. 

The half hour had long yone by, and 
still Mr. Westbrook showed no inclination 
to leave us. After talking about the law- 
suit, Aunt Barbara had referred to Mr. 
Westbrook’s father, whom she had known 
long before, and told some anecdotes of her 
youthful days. Mr. Westbrook had seemed 
so interested that Aunt Barbara unbent a 
little, and her talk flowed in a wayI had 
never known it to flow to a stranger before. 


I joined in the conversation, too, for Mr. 
Westbrook always turned to me for m 
opinion, and seemed to agree with all { 
said, and understood so weil what I meant 
that it was very pleasant; and we quite for- 
got how the time went, until Bridget came 
in to ask if she should serve the dinner. 

Then Mr. Westbrook jumped up in a 
great hurry, and said, looking at me, that 
he had no idea the time had passed so 
gaickly, and that he must leave at once. 

ut Aunt Barbara told him he must stop to 
dinner, as the afternoon express had gone, 
and there was no other train to London 
until the mail-train at haif-past ten. He did 
not seem very much disappointed at having 
lost his train, although his time was so valu- 
able, and he said he would go to the inu to 
a his dress and be back in half an 

our. 

True to his word, he was back in that 
time, having, he assured me, run ali the 
way from the inn. 

“But it would never do,” he added, “to 
keep Miss Cashel waiting.” 

He laughed so pleasantly as he said this 
that I laughed, too. By and by he gave 
Aunt Barbara his arm, and we went down 
to dinner in great spirits. All through the 
dinner the talk never flagged. He hada 
great deal to say for himself; and, as for 
me, I think I never answered so man 
questions in my life before. He was al- 
ways asking me questions; but that is, I 
suppose, a way that lawyers have. Was 
the country really so lovely? We were 
close to the river, were we not? Was the 
fishing good; and did I like boating? To 
the last question I was obliged to repl 
that I had never been in a boat; — 
when I saw his commiserating glance, | 
felt for the first time the least bit ashamed 
of our way of life. But great was my con- 
sternation at his next question. 

“ Would n’t you like to go out boating, 
Miss Laura?” 

Now, of all the ae ge oy of the youth 
of our town, that of going out in boats, 
with young women steering them or suffer- 
ing themselves to be steered, was the one 
most held in abomination by Aunt Bar- 
bara. She went so far indeed as to aver 
that any young woman who should so far 
lay aside her maiden modesty as to entera 
rowing-boat propelled bya young man of 
her acquaintance, lost by that act, from that 
moment, all title to esteem; and I had hith- 
erto been of her miad on this as on all 
other subjects. But, when this a man, 
without apparently any sinister design, 
asked me if. I should like a.row in a boat, 
I am ashamed to say that I could feel no 
anger at the question, although I trembled 
at his daring. Aunt Barbara however came 
to the rescue, 
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“ My niece Laura and myself, Mr. West- 
brook, never go for rows in boats; aad in- 
deed we hold that the practice itseli is a 
most pernicious one, tending as it does to 
the destruction of that barrier of decorum 
which we know should interpose between 
the sexes.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said John Westbrook. 

I looked at him as he spoke, expecting to 
see him annihilated by the weight of Aunt 
Barbara’s severity, and feeling sympathy 
for him for having thus unwittingly drawo 
upon himself such a rebuke. But, to my 
surprise, he did not seem in the least dis- 
composed; he returned to his chicken with 
his appetite unimpaired, and certain 
twitches about his mouth and a merry 
twinkle in his eye, told me that this irrev- 
erent young man had considerable difficulty 
in refraining from a smile. 1 was greatly 
astonished. 

After dinner we returned to the drawing- 
room together, for Mr. Westbrook protest- 
ed against being left alone; and Aunt Bar- 
bara, as her custom was, went to sleep ia 
ber easy-chair. 

Mr. Westbrook said he should like to 
hear me play, so | sat down to the piano 
and played for a long time, for he seemed 
toenjoy hearing my quaint melodies and 
old-world tunes. After a time I ceased 
playing, for I liked to listen to him, and we 
talked for a long time in a low voice, for we 
did not want to disturb Aunt Barbara. He 
told me all about himself, too— what a 
ay deal of work he had to do, and how 

e lived all alone in a dingy set of last- 
century chambers, with a grim housekeeper 
to wait on him. And aid not I think he 
must feel very dull sometimes, living all 
alone? He looked at me as he spoke, and 
I did not know what to say, though I felt 
sorry for him. 
* Just then Aunt Barbara’s spectacles fell 
off her nose, and she awoke with a start. 

“ Half-past nine o’clock! Bless me, how 
the time has flown! Run, Laura, and tell 
Bridget to bring the supper-tray.” For 
Aunt Barbara was old-fashioned, and had 
supper served regularly at half-past nine, 
even though she tasted nothing herself. 

After supper Mr. Westbrook rose to go. 
Aunt Barbara rang the bell for Bridget, and 
accompanied her guest to the drawing-room 
door, expressing in her stately way her 
pleasure at having made his acquaintance 
and her hope that the case would go well. 
But Bridget did not make her appearance. 
Probably she had slipped out into the gar- 
den to sec if the greenhouse windows were 
shut. 

“Do not trouble about me, Miss Cashel,” 
gaid our visitor, as he ran down the stairs. 
“1 can easily open the door myself.” 


said Aunt Barbara, “for it has a spring- 
bolt. Take a candle, Laura, and run down 
and open the door,” 

I ran qaickly down stairs, and caught up 
to him in the hall. 

“Is there a mystery in these fastenings,” 
he asked, smiling, “ that may not be known 
to ordinary mortals?” 

“ Yes; there is a spring-bolt,” I replied, 
“ Will you hold the candle, please.” 

He watched me, without saying anything, 
while I tound and pressed the spring. 

“And why do you fasten yourselves up 
in this mysterious fashion?” he said when 
{ had done. He was always asking ques- 


tions. 
“Why? For 


sake,” I 
replied. 

“Oh, I see—the Castle of the Maidens 
Three — you, Miss Cashel, and Bridget! 
But I must not keep you standing at the 
door in your muslin dress. Good night 
and good-by,” he added, taking my hand in 
his —or perhaps. we may see each other 
again. The world is not so large;” and he 
was gone, 

* What do you think of Mr. Westbrook, 
Aunt Barbara?” I said, when I returned to 
the drawing-room. 

“I think he is very well, for a man, my 
dear,” replied my aunt, as she took up her 
bed-room candle. 


I thought he was “very well,” indeed 
without any reservation, 


protection’s 


CHAPTER II. 


O* the morning after the eventful visit, 
Aunt Barbara was very busy, and so 
I had to go out by myself. As I went 
down the street, whom should I meet, walk- 
ing straight towards me and holding out his 
hand with a smile, but Mr. John West- 
brook. 
“ A loveiy moraing, is it not, Miss Laura? 
I was just on my way to tne river, Will 
you join me?” 
“ But,” I said, in my suprise, “I thought 
you had gone back to London! I under- 
stood you were so busy?” 
“So I am,” he answered, smiling; “ but 
you see I have heard so much of the 
beauty of the river here that I thought 
that, as I should not in all probability be 
here again, 1 would make the most of m 
opportunity. Do you know, Miss Laura, 
was just thinking of you as I came along ?” 
Was he indeed thinking of me? How kind 
of him! “Yes—of you and your iife 


here. There is something very strange to 
my thinking in your living here in this un- 
eventful way; but stid I suppose you would 


~ “Indeed you cannot, Mr. Westbrook,” 


not change it?” 
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“Oh, no! It is my life; and I am very 
happy with Aunt Barbara,” 

As we talked we walked, and between 
walking and talking we soon reached the 
river. 

I was quite at my ease with him now, and 
showed him my favorite nook under the 
old willow-tree. I told him too about the 

atta which took place every year, but 
which indeed I had never seen; and he 
listened and seemed much interested. 
Then I told him in confidence of our great 
disappointment of the day before, when we 
had expected a quartet of elderly solicitors, 
and what a ceremony I had anticipated 
through their visit Mr. Westbrook’s eyes 
twinkled, and I thought he was laughing 
at me. 

“But you must not laugh, Mr. West- 
brook,” I cried, in no little confusion. “ In- 
deed you must not! I would not have told 

u if I had thought you would have 

hed at me.” 

“ Pray forgive me, Miss Laura,” he said, 
looking quite grave. “I was not laughing 
at you. Heaven forbid! Such sweetness 
and innocence,” he continued to himself, 
“are only too rare. So you were disap 

inted when you saw it was only I, Miss 
bets? Are you yet unsatisfied? Would 

a like me to return to town and send old 

r. Bathurst up in my stead, that you may 
feast your eyes upon a veritable lawyer of 
the old school, resplendent in broadcloth 
and whité starched cravat? ” j 

“Oh, no,” I answered, “I am sure I 
would n’t! And I am sure you are very 
clever.” 

“Thank you, Miss Laura,’”—with a 
smile. 

“ Although you do not look like a lawyer 
at all.” 

“ Because J] wear a brown coat instead 
of a black one — is that it?” 

’ How fond he was of asking questions ! 

“ I do n’t know; but somehow you do n’t 
look at all ‘ legal.’” 

“Why are you sure I am clever, then? 
You allow that my legal capacity is not af- 
fected by the hue of my raiment.” 

“Oh, Aunt Barbara is convinced you are 
clever — indeed she said last night that you 
possessed a clearness of perception quite 
remarkable in one so young.” 

This seemed to be aitogether too much 
for him, and he was obliged to give way to 
his laughter, while his brown eyes twinkled 
with merriment. I could not help laughing 
too, for Aunt Barbara’s words do sound od 
when one repeats them, although they seem 
quite natural when she says them herself. 

“In one so young? Pray, Miss Laura,” 
he said, smiling, “ how old do you think 
Tam?” 

I did not know. Was he more than 


twenty? For twenty seems to seventeen a: 
long way 

“Twenty! Why, I am twenty-six!” 

I am only seven- 


“ Are you indeed? 
teen.” 

“ There, you see, I am nearly old enough 
to be your father —or let us say an elderly 
relative ; in fact, quite old enough to be 
trusted with you in a boat, if Miss Cashel 
would give us leave.” 

“Qh, no, 1 am sure she would not!” I 
replied hastily. “And I would rather not 
ask her. She thinks it is improper, and L 
think so too.” 

“Do you?” said Mr. Westbrook, looking 
at me and smiling as he spoke. “ Do you 
always think the same as your aunt?” 

“Yes, always. Aunt Barbara has had 
great experience. She says that life is a 
sore trial at the best, and that women have 
the hardest of the fight. Aunt Barbara 
Says we shall never marry; she thinks 
marriage is slavery.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

Here was another of his awful questions ! 
I did not know what to say. It was a very 
strange question to ask a young girl; but I 
had brought it upon myself. So I said 
+nothing ; but I felt my cheeks getting red. 
My catechizer continued : — 

“ Do not think me rude; but really, when 
I hear such doctrine from your lips, I 
scarcely know whether I am awake or 
dreaming! Great Heavens! what possible 
analogy can there be between a withered 
old gentlewoman of threescore ""— this was 
unjust to Aunt Barbara, who was only fifty- 
seven— “and a blooming girl like your- 
self——between a woman soured by a sad 
experience of life and a girl who has, so 
to speak, had no experience at all? Do 
you think, Miss Laura, that women were 
rot sent into the world for some better pur- 
pose than to pet a dog or make much of a 
cat? Do you not consider,” he continued 
still more earnestly, laying his hand upon 
my arm, “that when you give utterance to 
such a doctrine you are offering but scant 
respect” —he lifted his hat as he said 
this “to the memory of your own father 
and mother?” 

I could say nothing in reply. The matter 
had never been placed in that light before. 

“ Woman was sent to be a helpmeet for 
man ; and wretched creatures indeed should 
we be were it not for woman’s love. And 
I truly believe,” he went on solemnly, “that 
that love which fills two human hearts when 
they feel they are all in all to each other 
lifts them nearer heaven. You will excuse 
me, will you not, for speaking out my mind 
so freely? It springs from the interest I 
take in you, if you will allow me to say so. 
Give my respects to Miss Cashel, please, 
and say I shall probably call again before 
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the case comes on. I find” — looking at 
his watch —“I have only just time to 
catch the train. Good-by ! 

I watched him as he walked quickly 
toward the railway-station. Surely there 
was no harm in admiring the square set of 
his shoulders and his firm step, or thinking 
that he was very nice, although he was a 
man? Still I had never been spoken to in 
that way before, and I walked home in a 
‘perturbed state of mind. 

I did not tell Aunt: Barbara all that Mr. 
Westbrook had said to me, although I told 
her we had walked to the river together. 
Aunt Barbara did not say much, but she 
looked at me narrowly, and then set me to 
read “ Clarissa.” 

Mr. Westbrook came several times to see 
Aunt Barbara after that, and at each visit 
we had long talks together. He seemed to 
take a great interest in all I had to say, and 
I ae into the habit of consulting him 
upon my difficulties, for he was always 
able to show me a way out of them. is 
views of life were so bright and cheery, 
and yet so true, that I began to look for- 
ward with great pleasure to_his visits. 

. He told me, I remember, on one occasion 
that I was too easily led and too ready to 
take my impressions and opinions from 
others. And indeed I am afraid he was 
right ; for while I lived with Aunt Barbara 
I was content to take her opinions on all 
subjects for my own. But after I met dear 
age I never had any opinion but his. 

his, however, I did not know at that time. 

- About three. months after Mr. West- 
brook’s visit, “our case,” as we used to 
call: it, came on for hearing in London. 
Aunt Barbara decided that we should go up 
to town to be present when it was heard; 
and Mr. Westbrook, although he said it 
was not strictly necessary, thought our 
presence might. on the whole, be advisable. 
So one morning we travelled up to London, 
and went straight from the station to 
Morley’s Hotel. 

When we were comfortably settled, we 
had a call from Mr. Westbrook with the 
news that the case was deferred for a fort- 
night. So we spent the next two weeks in 
sight-seeing, under the care of Mr. West- 
brook. Although he must have been very 
busy, he was always ready to take us to 
galleries, concerts, flower-shows, and all 
that was to be.seen. 

Sometimes, when Aunt Barbara was tired 
and could not go out with us, he would take 
me across the square to the National Gal- 
lery and tell me all about the pictures. I 
enjoyed these visits better than all the rest 
of our sights put together. He seemed to 
pick out those pictures which told a tale of 
woman's love or sacrifice; and while he 
told me the story his voice would grow so 


the notes still. 


tender, and his eyes, as he looked down at 
me, would seem so kind and true, that I felt 
a thrill pass through me, and a desire to 
emulate the deeds of those noble women, 
if indeed I could get any one to love me. 

That was a very happy fortnight, and it 
passed away all too soon. I used to feel 
sorry for poor Maitland, Dymocke, and 
Bathurst, who must have been very hard 
worked indeed. But, when I said so to Mr, 
Westbrook, he only laughed. 

It was arranged. that on the day appoint- 
ed for hearing “ our case” Mr. Westbrook 
should call at the hotel on his way to the 
court, and take Aunt Barbara with him; for 
Aunt Barbara was tixed in her resolution to 
be present, and even the news that the ill- 
conducted cousin would not put in an ap- 
pearance failed to divert her from her pur- 
pose. So on the appointed morning Mr. 
Westbrook appeared at ten o'clock and 
carried Aunt Barbara away with him. I 
was to stay at home; but Mr. Westbrook 
said he would send me bulletins through 
the day to report progress. So all that day 
till late in the afternoon a little messenger 
was running backwards and forwards Tee 
tween Westminster and our hotel. 
Here they are — 

1. “Arrived sately. Got a nice seat for 
Miss Cashel.—J.W.” 2. “Case not on 
yet. Miss Cashel sends love.— J. W.” 
“Case not on yet. Just going to lunch. — 
J. W.” 4. “Back from lunch. Miss Cash- 
el sleeps. .Case not on yet.—J."W.” 5. 
“Miss Cashel very tired, but expect case 
soon. — J. W.” 6.“ Case just going to 
begin. Wish us luck.—J. W.” 7. “Vice 
tory! Home in five minutes. — J. W.” 

nd in five minutes more there they 
were, Mr. Westbrook leading in Aunt Bar- 
bara, who was in a seventh heaven of 
triumph and satisfaction. 

“It did n’t take more than ten minutes, 
dear,” cried Aunt Barbara. “A gentleman 
in a gown got up and spoke, but I could 
not hear what he said. And then another 
gentleman got up and seemed to be answer- 
ing him. Then the judge said the case 
seemed very clear, and judgment should be 
entered for the defendent. And then our 
counsel stood up and said, * With costs, 
m’lud?’ And the judge said, ‘Certainly.’’ 

“ Meaning, Miss Cashel, that your cousin 
is to pay the costs of this suit.” 

“I am delighted to hear it,” said Aunt 
Barbara. “But I bear him no ill-will. 
Nay, if he were here, I should ask him to 
stop and dine with us, as I hope you will 
do, Mr. Westbrook.” 

Then Mr. Westbrook unfolded a plan of 
his, which was no less a proposal than that 
we shouid all go to the theatre after din- 
ner, iu honor of the great occasion. I had 
never been in a theatre in my life, nor had 


I have 
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Aunt Barbara entered a playhouse for 
more than twenty years. At first she was 
quite opposed to the plan; but, seeing how 
eager I looked, she said her objection was 
not to theatres as such, or to stage-plays 
worthily performed, but that she feared it 
would be impossible at that late hour to 
procure convenient places. 

Mr. Westbrook, however, turned her po- 
sition by saying that he had a box alread 
taken for us. He felt so certain, he added, 
smiling, of the success of the just cause 
that he had ventured to secure the box be- 
forehand. So, after dinner, we drove in 
Mr. Westbrook’s brougham to the theatre. 

The play was “Ingomar.” After the 
first scene Aunt Barbara, who confessed to 
feeling a little sleepy, retired to the back of 
the box, and Mr. Westbrook took her place 
by my side. He scarcely spoke to me all 
through the evening, prefering to let the 
effect of the scene remain undisturbed. 
As for me, I had never experienced such a 
tumult of feeling in my life before. Be- 
wildered at first, I grew gradually interest- 
ed, and then entranced. I forgot entirely 
that I was merely listening to a fiction; I 
seemed to have become the spectator of a 
drama in real life. 

As the beautiful story of Parthenia’s de- 
votion gradually unfolded itself before me, 
I seemed to be filled with an intense long- 
ing to be able to follow her noble example 
and to sacrifice myself for another ; and 
when she repeated that loveliest of all defi- 
nitions of human love — 

“Two hearts that beat as one,” 
it seemed to me as if she were speaking 
directly to me, and I felt my cheeks glow as 
I drew back within the box, as if she had 
discovered a secret that I had kept con- 
cealed from every one, even from myseif. 
And when, as the story drew to a close, 
Ingomar returned the devotion of Par- 
thenia by sacrificing himself for her in 
return, how I envied Parthenia, and how 
happy I felt I should be if—— 
he curtain fell as Ingomar repeated the 

beautiful lines Parthenia had taught him; 
and, as I turned from the stage, I looked at 
Mr. Westbrook. His eves were fixed upon 
me, and, as they met mine, there was some- 
thing in his look that made my heart give a 

teat throb and then almost stop. He 

eld out his hand to me, still looking at me, 
and almost unconsciousiy I gave him mine. 
Bending over me, he murmured — 

“ ¢ Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one,’ 

— Shall it be so, my darling? Tell me.” 

He still held my haod, and I could not 
forbear pressing his a little ax I looked up 
at him, for I felt I loved him. The next 


moment I hid my face in my hands to con- 
ceal the blushes that suffused it. Fortu- 
nately the bustle of departure just then 
intervened, and I was saved further embar- 
rassment. Mr. Westbrook did not say any 
more to me then; but when he put my 
cloak over my shoulders he whispered 
tenderly,— 

“Tomorrow morning, darling !” 

I scarcely slept at all that night. Feel- 
ings which I had never before experienced 
filled me, and it was nearly morning before 
I could compose myself to sleep. 

Dear fellow, how kind and good he was ! 
My joy was so great that I trembled with 
dread lest arything should happen before 
the morning came, when I could tell him 
with my own lips how dearly I loved him, 
Surely the knowledge that the man a girl 
has chosen for her lover loves her in return 
and would make her his wife is almost as 
great a joy as the world can bestow! 
Mingled with these thoughts came an- 
other which helped to drive slumber from 
me—the thought of my Aunt Barbara. 
What would she say, what would she do — 
she who all her life had preached a contin- 
ual crusade against man and his wicked- 
ness, and who believed me to still be a 
holder of her tenets and a fighter in her 
ranks? What would she think of me when 
she should find that I had thrown down my 
weapons and surrendered at discretion at 
the very first assault of the enemy? 

I felt that 1 could not give up dear John- 
nie for a thousand Aunt Barbaras; but I 
did hope that some way might be found of 
softening the blows Poor Aunt Barbara! 


CHAPTER III. 


FELT like a traitor when we sat down 
to breakfast the next morning, with 
dear Aunt Barbara opposite to me, knowing 
as I did what a terrible surprise was in 
store for her, and I fear my looks betrayed 
my feelings to some extent, for she said to 
me in some surprise, after my vain attempts 
to make a meal, — 

Me = what is the matter with 

a ou look quite pale. I ho ou 
had a good aight 

When she spoke so kindly, I longed to 
throw myself into her arms and tell her all. 
jndeed I would have done so, but the waiter 
came in just then, and the opportunity 
passed away. 

We had just finished breakfast, and Aunt 
Barbara had gone to her room to fetch a 
book, when Johnnie came in. I was stand- 
ing disconsolately by the window, feeling 
very dismal; but when he appeared it 
seemed as if everything was sure to go 


right. 
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. He came straight up to me, and, putting 
his arm around me, bent down ard kissed 
my lips. It was the first time I had ever 
been kissed since childhood by one of the 
male portion of creation. I trembled all 
over as I clung tohim. He was my tower 
of strength. 

“Oh, Johnnie, what shall we do? I am 
so frightened!” 

“ About what, darling?” he said, lifting 
my face towards his. 

* Aunt Barbara — she will be so angry.” 

Johnnie patted my cheek with his hand 
and laughed; and at the sound I took 
courage. 

“ My darling” — and he laid his hand 
softly on my head —“‘you must not worry 
yourself about that. Aunt Barbara will, I 
dare say, be a little put out at first; but she 
will soon make up her mind to the inev- 
itable. She could never seriously expect 
you to remain single all your life.” 

_Just then the door opened and Aunt Bar- 
bara came in. I sprang away from Jobn- 
nie’s side as if we had been doing some- 
thing to be ashamed of. Luckily her spect- 
acles were in her pocket and not on her 
nose, and she noticed nothing amiss. She 
seemed somewhat surprised at seeing 
Johnnie. 

“Mr. Westbrook!” 

.“ Yes, Miss Cashel; it is I. Good morn- 
ing. I took the liberty of calling early,” 
he continued, “because I had something 
important to say.” 

“Certainly. Pray take a chair.” 

Aunt Barbara seated herself as she 
spoke. Johnnie, however, remained 
standing. 

“Is it about business, Mr.‘Westbrook ?” 

“Tt is, and it is not,” answered Johnnie. 
“That is, it is important business as tar as 
I.am concerned ; but it is not about the 
‘ case.’ ” 

“Indeed! You interest me,” said my 
aunt, glancing at me as she spoke. 

“ Miss Cashel, 1 have come to tell you 
that I love your niece. I have come to ask 
yon to entrust her to my keeping; and I 

ope you think that I shall make her a 
good husband.” 

He stood erect while he said this, look- 
ing very eager and handsome, while I kept 
in the background, trembling all over, wait- 
ing for what should follow. 

Here was a surprise indeed! But Aunt 
Barbara was equal to the occasion. With 
the old-fashioned courtesy that sat so well 
on her, she rose to reply. 1 could see that, 
although a good deal moved, she felt it to 

her hour of triumph. Her eyes 
gleamed, and her demeanor was loftier and 
uder than ever. It seemed to say, “ We 


ve had our offers before, when the fickle 
wretches sighed at our feet in vain, and 


now it is the turn of our child.” Feeling 
probably that I had had too little expe- 
rience in such matters to be able to refuse 
an offer with the proper mixture of pity and 
disdain, Aunt Barbara spoke for me. 

“Dear Mr. Westbrook,” she began, de- 
sirous of softening the blow, “I can scarce- 
ly tell you how grieved I am at this. I can- 
not say that I am altogether surprised, for 
during the last few days I have noticed cer- 
tain indications which led me to suppose 
that what ‘age have told me might be the 
case, and | intended to hasten our depart- 
ure in consequence. I am sorry, very 
sorry, to give you pain; but we cannot 
accept your offer.” 

Here Aunt Barbara paused to let her 
words have due effect, and felt in her pock- 
et for her spectacles. Johnnie said nothing, 
but looked at me encouragingly. 

“You know it is the resolve of both my 
niece Laura and myself,” continued Aunt 
Barbara, “to live and die unmarried ”— 
here she placed her spectacles on her 
nose—‘“‘and this resolve we fully in 
tend” —— 

While she was speaking, Johnnie had 
moved towards me, and,as Aunt Barbara 
turned, her astonished gaze was met by the 
sight of the discarded lover standing um 
abashed by my side, with his arm about my 
waist and my head leaning against his 
breast. There were no words of his 
needed in reply. Love had conquered, and 
Aunt Barbara might lay down her arms. 

She said nothing, but grew ver ; 
and I feared she aa going to ant 
rushed forward and fell at her feet. 

“Forgive me, darling auntie!” I cried, 
as I caught her hand. “I am so sorry to 
vex Pedy but how can I help loving him?” 

“It is all my fault!” cried Johnnie, as he 
took her other hand in both of his. “ But 
the mischief is done. Do forgive us, Aunt 
Barbara!” 

Her lips moved, but they uttered no 
sound; and she made a movement as if she 
wished to withdraw. I put my arm 
around her waist and drew her towards the 
door. Johnnie opened it for us, and, as we 
passed him, I whispered — 

“Wait! ” 

When we reached her room, I placed her 
in the arm-chair and krelt down by her 
side. After a few minutes, during which a 
struggle seemed to be going on within her, 
she spoke. 

“Dear Laura, my own little niece” —— 

I could control myself no longer, and, 
burying my face in her lap, burst into a 
flood of tears. Aunt Barbara passed her 
hand lightly over my hair and waited untit 
my passion had subsided. Then she 
continued : — 

“ My dear child. this has been a great 


— 


Poor Aunt Barbara. 


shock to me; but I must try to bear it. 
You see, dearie, it is hard for me to find all 
the hopes I have built up in you shattered 
at a blow; and, if at times I may complain, 
you must bear with me.” 

I could say nothing; I could only sob. 

“I feel,” she went on, “that this is a 
just punishment for my own foolishness in 
thinking I could order another’s life after 
my own will. As it is, it would be useless 
for me to refuse my consent now. And | 
will say that, as you have chosen to cast in 
your lot with a man instead of with your 
old auntie, I do uot think you could have 
chosen better, for I believe Mr. Westbrouk 
to be, in the truest sense of the word, a 
gentleman.” 

I threw my arms around her neck and 
kissed her, but I could not speak. 

“ And now run away and tell him —for 

u must not keep him waiting — that he 

as my leave to take you from me. But he 
must go now, and not come back till to- 
morrow, for this is the last day on which I 
can call you altogether mine; and I want 
you all to myself.” 

Dear Aunt Barbara! 


CHAPTER IV. 


great difficulty having been got 
over, the rest was easy enough. 
Having yielded the chief point, Aunt Bar- 
bara was in no wise inclined to dispute 
about minor details, and acquiesced in all 
Johnnie’s proposals, even in his most dar- 
ing one —namely, that we should be mar- 
ried before Aunt Barbara left London. He 
explained that in three weeks the vacation 
would begin, when he would take a month’s 
holiday — not more, as Messrs. Maitland, 
Dymocke, and Bathurst had to have their 
share —and he argued that three weeks 
was surely sufficient time to buy gowns. 

So it was arranged. Bridget came up to 
town to hem and stitch and pucker, and on 
the last day of tne term Johnnie aud I were 
married at St. Martin’s Church. 

Old Mr. Bathurst, just as I had pictured 
him to myself, in a spotless dlack surtout 
and a white neckcloth, was Johnnie’s “ best 
man,” and Sir Rowland Cashel, the head of 
our house, who had served in India under 
my father, gave me away, It was a very 

uiet wedaing; and when it was over we 

| breakfasted together at the hotel. John- 
nie and I were to leave in the afternoon 
train for Exeter, to spend our honeymoon 
in Devonshire. The wedding-breakfast 
was, as wedding-breakfasts usually are, 
miserably dull, and I felt ready to cry half 
the time. 

When the hour for parting came, Aunt 
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Barbara went up to Johnnie, and, laying her 
hand upon his shoulder, said very 
gravely :— 


“ My dear John, I have surrendered to 
you this day the guardianship of a dear 
girl, dearer to me than life itself. I would 
not have done so did I not believe you 
worthy of my trust. Take care of her. 

“Thank you, Aunt Barbara,” he replied ; 


“1 will try.” Then bending forward, he 
kissed her cheek. 
I loved him for that. Aunt Barbara 


blushed, but did not withdraw from his 
salute, 

When we were alone in my room and I 
had put on my travelling-dress, she said 
tome: — 

“ Now, dearie, you are setting out on a 
long journey, the journey of wedded life. 
I hope, indeed I believe, you will be happy. 
Remember, however, that he is but a man, 
like the rest of them —do n’t be angry, 
Laura — and should a time ever come when 
you may need me, remember that I am al- 
ee 39 ready to take Sm to my heart again.” 

gave little heed to her words then, but 
afterwards they returned to me with a ter 
Prible emphasis. I ‘tittle thought how bit- 
terly I should remember them in the not 
very distant future. 


CHAPTER V. 


URING the three weeks that inter- 
vened between our engagement and 
our marriage I thought I had reached the 
summit of bappiness. It was all so new, 
so delicious. Here was a great strong 
man, whom one felt to be the best man in 
all the world, all one’s own, to love and to 
look up to. When we went out together, I 
would glance with pride at him as he 
walked by my side, and, drawing a mental 
comparison between him and the other men 
who passed us, decide that there was not 
one of them like my johnnie. I was so 
i? of going out with him and of being 
y his side; and, when I laid my hand upon 
his strong arm, I used to wonder if there 
was any other girl who had such luck as I 
to have such a good, brave, bandsome 
lover as my Jobn. 

But all this faded into comparative noth- 
ingness as compared with the delights of 
our honeymoon. Before, I knew that he 
was to be mine; but then he became mine, 
my very own in deed and in truth. He was 
my husband, my protec’or, my pillar of 
strength. 1 did nothing without his coun- 
sel, and would as soon have died as kept a 
thought of my heart a secret from him. 

And that is one of the chief joys of 


marriage. To feel that another heart is 
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beating in unison with yours, ready to re- 
joice in your joys or to sorrow in your 
sorrows, is a-blessing so priceless that I 
trembled at the thought of how little I had 
deserved such happiness. Surely a mar- 
riage that has its source in mutual love is 
the choicest of divine gifts ! 

After our month's holiday, we came back 
to London; and we had been about a 
month in our new home when my great 
trouble, about which I am now going to 
speak, fell upon me. 

It took me a considerable time to ac- 
custom myself to my new way of life ; bat 
the experience was novel and a very 
amusing one. We both enjoyed —at least 
I did, and Johnnie vows he did, too — my 
difficulties in housekeeping so much that I 
feit almost sorry when everything began to 
go quite smoothly, and I had no fresh ad- 
ventures to relate to Johnnie when he came 
home to dinner, 

One morning, about a month after we 
had returned, Johnnie left for business as 
usual at a quarter to ten. He had been 
very busy all the week with a noted divorce 
suit, in which his firm were solicitors for 
the plaintiff, and he had been working late 
at the office on the last two nights. On the 
night before indeed it was past midnight 
before he came home; but he would not 
let me sit up for him. He looked quite 
haggard on that morning, and I felt very 
sorry for him. But he was up as early as 
usual, and worked for an hour in his study 
before breakfast. Just betore starting, he 
said, — 

“Do n’t let any one touch my room this 
morning, dear, for I have some papers 
there that I would not like to have 
disturbed.” 

This was a great disappointment to me, 
for the study had not been dusted for two 
days, and I had planned to have it all put 
to rights before he should return. I felt 
half inclined to say something; but before 
I could make up my mind the brougham 
moved away. 

Tuere seemed to be very little to do that 
morning, and by eleven o’clock I was won- 
dering what 1 should put my band to next. 
The study door is at the back of the hail, 
and whenever I went up or down stairs I 
passed it. Each time the temptation grew 
stronger. There would surely be no harm 
if 1 went in and put things to rights my- 
self. Jane would be sure to make some 
blunder; bet with me it would of course 
be different. Arguments with conscience 
are usually one-sided, and I soon persuaded 
myself that I should be doing right in going 
in, So I borrowed a duster from Jane and 
entered Johnnie’s sanctum. 

The room was not in such disorder as I 
thought, and, had it not been for the litter 


of papers on the desk, would not have 
looked untidy at all. I laid each paper 
down again in he place from which I had 
taken it and put all the pens in the rack, 
There was little for me to do, and I had 
soon finished. 

As I was turning to go, I saw a paper 
lying on the floor close to the desk, from 
which it had evidently fallen. It was a 
letter, open. I picked it up, and was 
placing it on the desk, when I caught sight 
of the words, written in a woman’s hand, — 

“Darling Johnnie.” 

There stood the two words, staring at me 
with a fearful significance and seeming to 
burn into my brain. Without stopping to 
think, I read on, though every word that 
followed seared my heart like a red-hot 
iron, 


“Darling Fohnnie,— Meet me tonight 
at the old place. Don’t be iate, as I want 
you to take me to the theatre again. You 
must n’t let your wife see this, or there will 
be a rod in pickle for youand PoLty.” 


Almost stunned by the shock, I staggered 
to a chair, still grasping the fatal letter. 
What did it all mean? Couid it be that my 
own husband, in whom I trusted more than 
in all the world beside, was untrue to me? 
Oh, no, that was impossible! There must 
be some mistake. And I began to revive 
and to smile at my own foolishness, and to 
blame myself for having been so wicked as 
to doubt him for a moment. 

I turned the letter over. Oh, cruel — 
cruel! On the back was written in a hand 
I knew but too well, “No. 7. J. W.” 

I pressed both my hands to my temples, 
for I felt as if my brain was bursting. 
Here was proof I could not deny. Wi 
his own hand had my husband witnessed 
against himself. The revulsion of feeling 
was too much for me, and I fainted. 

When I came to myself, more than an 
hour afterwards, I was still in the arm- 
chair, with the letter stillin my hand. At 
first I could not recollect what | had been 
doing there, but, looking on the letter, it all 
came back to me swiftly. I sprang to my 
feet in a moment. 

“TI must leave this! 
Aunt Barbara!” 

Speaking aloud in my excitement, I hur- 
ried from the room to put on my things. I 
rang the bell for Jane; and when she came 
I told her through the door —for I was 
afraid to let her see my face — that I was 
going out, and might not be back for some 
time. Ah me, I should never be back 
again ! 

Then I hurriedly put on my bonnet and 
ran down-stairs. But when I passed the 
study door I paused. Had I not better let 
him know why I had gone? If I did not 


I must go back to 


Poor Aunt 


Barbara. 


he would be sure to follow me to Aunt Bar- 
bara’s; and I was obliged to acknowledge 
to myself — oh, the shame of it!—that I 
feared that I should not be able to refuse 
him if he were to beg me to come back to 
him again; and I thought that death itself 
would be better than such disgrace as that. 
So I went back to the little study for the 
last time. 

The scalding tears rushed into my eyes 
and nearly blinded me as I thought that 
this was the first letter that I hed ever 
written to my husband. How was I to be- 
gin? But, feeling that if I hesitated 
longer, 1 should lose all my resolution and 
not be able to tear myself away from him, 1 
took up the pen and wrote a few hurried 
lines : — 

“] know all; I have read the letter. Oh, 
Johnnie, how could you do it? Heaven for- 
give you! I am leaving you forever. Do 
not try to find me out; it will be useless. 
Go to your ‘ No. 7,’ and think no more of 
your heartbroken LAURA.” 

Putting the note, all blurred and blotted 
with my falling tears, hastily into an en- 
velope with the hateful letter, I left the 
room hurriedly, fearing lest any of the ser- 
vants should see me. The door of m 
cosy little morning-room stood open. 
turned my head away as I passed it. It 
was mine nolonger. “No. 7” would have 
it now. 

When I reached the high-road, I took a 
cab and drove to Waterloo Station. When 
I got there, I found there would be no train 
for nearly two hours; so I went into the 
waiting room and sat down. 

Oh, the misery of that dreary time! As 
1 sat there with bowed head and clasped 
hands, how bitter were the thoughts that 
rushed one after another through my brain! 
Do what I would—andI tried my ut- 
most — I could not kéep from thinking of 

my husband. What would he do, I wondered, 
when he came home and found me gone ? 
Perhaps he would be sorry, perhaps he 
would wish he had not deceived me. Well, 
it was all over now; my happiness, my 
every joy in life, all were gone. I would go 
back to Aunt Barbara. Ah, how truly she 
had judged man’s nature, and how much 
misery would I not have been spared had J 
taken her advice! 1 was suffering for it 
now. 

What did “ No. 7” mean? Was it pos- 
sible that she was the seventh on a list 
of—— No, that would be too dreadful ! 

But yet what could it mean? Perhaps 

“the seventh letter.” Ab, then she had 

been writing to him before! Like a flash 

of lightning it came across me how late it 
was on the previous night before he came 
home. Oh—— 


let my mind dwell longer on the maddening 
thought. 
Barbara. 


I was guing back to dear Aunt 
I would beg her to ask me no 
uestions at first —he could surely never 
are to follow me thither — and perhaps, 


after a long interval, when time had filmed 
over the wounds of my heart, I could tell 
her how 


Some one had come swiftly up behind 
me, caught me in his arms, and kissed me. 
It was Johnnie. 

I was too thunderstruck to be able to 
resist. Still holding me in his arms, he 
whispered : — 

“Why, you little. goosie, what is the 
meaning ofall this? That letter was not 
to me at all, but to our client’s husband ; 
and | left it at home by mistake when I 
left home this morning. I did not discover 
the loss until I was in court; and, when I 
got back, I found your letter. Sol threw 
everything to the winds and came straight 
on here.” 

I was so overwhelmed with shame and 
confusion that I was unable to utter a word. 
Johnnie drew my arm within his and led 
me to the carriage. But when we drove off 
I threw myself into his arms and begged 
him to forgive me. He kissed me tenderly 
and replied : — 

“ My poor darling, I do n’t blame you. I 
put it down to Aunt Barbara’s teaching. 
But I think that the lesson of this mornin 
will do you no harm, although at present it 
may be very bitter. 

Bitter indeed, but salutary ! - 

“ And what did ‘ No. 7,’ mean, dear?” I 
asked, when I felt equal to looking him in 
the face again. 

“Why, the seventh on the list of our 
picces de conviction, to be sure! And a 
pretty mess I should have been in if you 
had torn it up or run away with it, as I dare 
say you were within an ace of doing. 
However, it is all over now, and we are 
not going to say anything more about it.” 

“ But how did you know I was at Water- 
loo, Johnnie?” I asked; for that puzzled 
me. 

“Why, do n’t you suppose I should at 
once guess you had fied to Aunt Barbara to 
mingle your tears together and lament over 
the wickedness of man? I would give a 
great deal to see her reception when she 
heard your story. There would be a con- 
scious triumph in the arch of her nose, 
despite her pity for your fallen state, which 
would be fearfully significant. But we are 
not going to gratify her this time, nor in 
the future either —eh, Laura?” 

Dear, dear Johnnie! There is no one 
like him! 


Whenever I seem inclined to believe ill 


By a strong effort of will I refused to 
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of any one or take an evil report on trust 
without hearing “the other side,” Johnnie 
lifts his finger at me and says with a 
smile, — 

“ Remember ‘ No. 7 

Aunt Barbara still lives with Bridget. 
She comes to see us sometimes, and we 
have long arguments together. She still 
holds the same views on man and matri- 
mony; and I hold Johnnie’s, which are of 


course diametrically opposite. As may be 
expected, neither of us succeeds in con- 
vincing the other; and, although Aunt Bar- 
bara allows that Johnnie is an honorable 
exception, and that I have drawn a prize, 
she still maintains that man is a born 
tyrant, and that it is a woman’s constant 
uty to enter a living protest against his 
iniquities and his crimes. 


WHEN summer weaves her carpet green, 
Of softest shades, and twilight sheen 

Has decked the meek-eyed violets blue 

In fairy dress with pearls of dew ; 

When light winds play a tender air, 

And toss the curls of golden hair, 

And touch the lips of ruby red 

With loving kisses, and o’er head 

The robin sings her babes to rest 

Among the leaves that hide her nest, 

And trills her neighbor kind “‘ good-night,” 

As softly falls the sunset light, 

Up through the evening’s quiet gloam 

The patient cows come trooping home. 


The flowers that bloom upon the hills 
Look fondly up, as care-free trills 

Of childish laughter float anear; 

The crickets listen free of fear, 

The minnows start within the stream, 
And hide in beds where lilies dream ; 
While berries blush where sumac bends, 
In greeting to the childish friends. 


By moss-lined paths the hair-ferns grow, 
And dandelion nods his locks of snow 
To woodland bells so prim and true, 
Who hide their smiles in bonnets blue; 
With arching boughs the tall trees stand, 
Pillars in God’s cathedral grand ; 

Their waves take up the ting-a-ling 

Of chiming cow-bells, as they ring 
Along the path, and catch the strain 

Of youth-time’s innocent refrain ; 

And sweet notes, free from care or woe 
The dancing wood-nymphs backward throw, 
And whisper o’er the childish vows 


WHEN THE COWS COME HOME. 
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Of sweethearts bringing home the cows. 
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Up through the lane, the cow-bells cease; 
The gates are swung. A calm of peace 

Is over all, save whip-poor-will, 

Whose mocking roundel echoes still. 

The cows are herded, closed the gates, 

The echo sleeps, and yet he waits 

The prize he earned, ah! can it be 

That love, in spell of witchery, 

Is weaving round each youthful heart 

A web they do not care to part? 

For see, he half in mirth or bliss, 

Bends low her blushing cheeks to kiss; 

And the stars look down and twinkle, while 
The flowers look up and sweetly smile. 


A boy and girl of long ago, 

Ye ‘ve counted many a winter’s snow, 

And summer’s storm, until the blight 

Has turned youth’s locks to threads of white ; 
But summer’s gold is treasured where, 

With winter’s silver, naught of care 

Or life-time pain can ever rust 

Love’s treasure fair, or change to dust. 


And as at eve the quiet train 

Of cows come trooping up the lane, 
The withered hands tenderly cling 
In silent press, as wide gates swing, 
And trooping in come memories old 
That never lose youth’s tinge of gold: 
The cow-bells chime, the childish song 
Like echoes seem that years prolong, 
And youthful strains the birds trill o’er, 
The stars smile down in love once more, 
And old hearts whisper youth-time vows, 
As homeward come the patient cows. 


| 
| | | 
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THE SAILOR’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD, 


MES LESLIE stood in her cottage 
l door and looked after a little maiden 
who walked from her down the hill, some- 
times stopping and looking back as though 
she wou!d return, but going on when the 
widow waved her hand. 

When the small figure grew indistinct in 
the snow-laden air, that mournful gaze went 
beyond it to the town that lay close to the 
seashore, pressed by the circling hills, and 
beyond the town to the sea; and if one had 
looked into those eyes, he would have 
known that the gaze went beyond the sea also. 

This woman‘ might have been fifty years 
of age, but sorrow, not time, had wrought 
in her face marks of age. The soft hazel 
eyes were dim and heavy; they had wept 
many a night, and many a month of nights. 
The mouth had a habit of tight compres- 
sion ; no Par ig word had issued from it for 
years, and it had suppressed manya cry 
that the heart would have uttered. The 
whole face was pallid and thin, with many a 
pathetic line, and many a line that told of 
tragical pains. But the thin auburn hair 
had but few threads of white as yet, and 
the form was unbent. To be a widow and 
childless when age is coming on, is sad 
enough, even with every other comfort, and 
this woman had no other comfort. She 
had no kindred, no near friend, and was too 
poor and ill to find relief in doing good to 
Others. The one act of charity which she 
had been able to afford, had been rather an 
act of charity toward herself, and that was 
when she had taken this little girl out of a 
large family, and had given her a home, for 
the sake of her companionship. But now 
Minnie’s family were to gather for Christ- 
mas, and the widow was left utterly alone. 

As she looked her eyes grew dim, and in 
their gaze the distant line of the sea and 
sky wavered. She knit her brow, and 
wiped the tears away, drawing a long sigh. 
Then a flock of little dun-colored birds flew 
up the hill through the soft snow-fall, and 
flitted and chirped through the bare 
branches of a vine that hung over the gar- 
den fence, and made little circling flights 
about, and even came near to pick up the 
crumbs she threw them. 

“They mean news,” she said to herself, 
with the faint ghost of asmile. “Or per- 
haps they know that tomorrow will be 
Christmas. I wish you a merry Christmas, 
little birds !” 

Then she choked to think that no one 


would give her that wish. And what a 
mockery it would be if any one should. 
The idea of her being merry! She smiled 
with a mournful derision at the thought of 
such a thing. Then she went into the 
house and closed the door. What to do 
during that long evening and night! How 
to pass the hours aione when thought was 
agony! She went about the room putting 
things out of place, in order to restore 
them, mending the fire though she must be 
saving of wood, making a pretence of pre- 
paring tea which she knew she could not 
swallow; and all the time the tears quietly 
dropping, and the mouth trembling in spite 
of its compression. At length she gave up 
the effort to distract her thoughts, and sank 
weeping into a chair. 

“I do wish somebody would come in,” 
she sobbed. “I am so lonesome.” 

The words were scarcely spoken before 
she heard a muffled tread in the snow, and 
the next instant there was a knock at the 
door. She hastily wiped her eyes, lighted 
a candle, and answered the summons, 

A tall man, well muffled up, stood on the 
step. 

“Is this Mrs. Leslie?” asked a strange 
voice. 

She replied affirmatively, and invitedjhim 
to enter. 

“TI bring a note to you from Captain 
Mason,” he said, giving ittoher. “I will 
stand here while you read it, and then do 
as you decide, come in, or go away.” 

There was something so decided in his 
tone that she refrained from any urging, 
but left him there while she went to re: 
his note by the light. It ran as follows: — 


“Dear Mrs. Leslie: —The bearer of 
this, whom I introduce to you, is Mr. 
Jameson, a man whom I can recommend, 
and whom you need not be afraid to re- 
ceive. He isa sailor, which I think will be 
a recommendation to you, and is now on 
his way home. He has a fancy for spend- 
ing Christmas in some quiet house, where 
he can take his own Christmas dinner with 
him, and have it cooked. I knew that you 
would be alone, and I thought you might 
like his company.” 

Mrs. Leslie returned hastily to the door. 

“Please come in, sir. Any one whom 
Captain Mason introduces I am happy to 
receive.” 

The stranger bent to lift a large basket 
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from the step, and followed her into the 
house, She blushed a little at sight of the 
basket. 

“I am sorry you have to bring your en- 
tertainment with you,” she said. “I have 
but little, but to that you are welcome.” 

“IT do n’t doubt that,” he answered. 
“But it would be a mean thing for a man 
to impose on the hospitality of a lonely 
woman. I shali be sufficiently indebted to 

ou if you will let me make myself quite at 
oe while I stay.” 

“J shall be glad to have you do so,” the 
widow answered, cordially, rejoiced at this 
break in her loneliness. 

“Then will you empty that basket and 

ive me some tea? Tell me where you will 
ave it,and I will carry it for you. Itis 
heavy.” 

Half wondering at this immediate as- 
sumption of ease, she opened the door of a 
large pantry, and when he had set the 
basket in, proceeded to take out its con- 
tents. Evidently her visitor had not meant 
that she should be his creditor for board 
during his stay, for everything that could 
be wanted for Po and tea was 
there, and enough for a week. Her pride 
swelled up a little at first,then the ready 
tears started. She remembered olden 
times when she had entertained visitors 
who felt no need of bringing their own pro- 
visions, and had kept open house for a host 
of friends. This help, which seemed like 
charity disguised, was the last bitter drop in 
her cup. She set a bottle of wine down on 
the shelf and tried hard to restrain the sob 
that rose in her throat, As she did so, she 
caught a glimpse of her visitor through the 
oper door. 

He had removed his wrappings and now 
stood looking gravely into the fire. He 
was a tail, noble-looking man, and unmis- 
takably a sailor. She thought he could not 
he more than thirty years old. Soft-look- 
ing, light brown hair was thrown back 
smoothly from his face, leaving a broad 
forehead quite exposed, but the lower part 
was concealed by a heavy tawny-colored 
beard that flowed down his breast. The 
eyes were blue as violets, and the whole 
face was bronzed by the weather, except a 
strip of whiteness next the hair. There 
was an air of reserve, of self-control, of 
power in the face, and there was also a look 
of tenderness. Something in that face, 
some shade of pain, some pallor visible 
through the veil of tan, some nobleness of 
the frank brow and eyes drew the eyes that 
watched him, and merged her passion of 
desolate pride and affection in one of sym- 
pathy and confidence. She went out, and, 


without looking at him, began to make her 
pre 


rations for supper. He seated him- 
in the chimney corner in silence, and 


resently she felt that he was observing 
er. She was surprised that she did not 
feel disconcerted by his observation, but 
she did not. It was certainly friendly, — that 
she felt without meeting it, — and it showed 
too, an interest that was soothing to her 
loneliness, It was thoughtful of her con- 
venience, too, for he removed the chair that 
stood in her way as she came to hang the 
tea-kettle over the fire, and rose to set the 
table out into the floor when she started ta 
wheel it. 

“TI think we want more fire,” he said 
presently. “Shall I find wood in that little 
shed back ?” 

* Yes, but here is wood in the box.” 

“We will keep that for morning,” he 
said, going out, and presently returned with 
his arms full. 

Some persons have the faculty for ma 
ing fires, and this man was one of them. 
He laid every stick in its place with a nice 
care, raked out the large glowing coals, and 
put a little heap of them half-way up on the 
generous pile. Then he sat leaning for- 
ward and watching for the blaze, not hurry- 
ing it in the least, apparently as much af 
ease and at home as though he had sat in 
that chimney-corner every night for years. 

Presently a little splinter on a lower stick 
caught a tiny blaze and held it, bright and 
flickering; then the smoking stick wage 
wrapped in the wavering mantle, bits of 
birch flashed, crackled and curled, lorg 
tongues of flame darted up through the 
interstices, died, then woke again, and ina 
few minutes a bright pyramid of vivid 
warmth glowed from top to bottom of the 
old-tashiored fireplace. 

“That is cheerful,” said the stranger, 
looking up at her and smiling. 

He had a pleasant smile but it caught a 
look of pain as it met hers. Indeed, there 
was something in her smile more pitiful 
than in her tears even. 

They drank their tea, then took their 
seats at opposite sides of the fire, Mrs. 
Leslie with a little stand holding her Bible 
and work-basket at her elbow. This man 
drew her eyes more and more. She could 
pewreey look away from him, but did so 
from delicacy, since she thought that her 
pacing made him uneasy. More than 
once when on raising his eyes he had met 
her earnest gaze, she had seen a sudden 
red flush the white strip on his forehead. 

“Do I remind you of any one?” he 
asked at length, suddenly. 

“ Not of any person,” she replied, not in 
the least offended at a question which might 
seem a reproof of her scrutiny. “ But the 
captain wrote me that you are a sailor.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “ And he told me 
that your son was a sailor, and that you 
might receive me for his sake.” 
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She made no answer, but her eyes 
dropped, and she sat looking into the fire, 
but with no light in her face. He looked at 
her, for a moment, then spoke again hastily. 

* Yes, I am a sailor, but I think of giving 
up the sea. I have done pretty well during 
the last few years, and can afford to put 
somebody else in my ship. For it is my 
ship now sirce my last voyage. I want to 
stay at home.” 

* You are right,” she said earnestly. “A 
man who has a family should stay with 
them. All the gold in the world will not 

ay those at home for what they suffer. 
Do not I know?” 

The last sentence was uttered tremu- 
lously, and the thin hands clasped them- 
selves closely on the speaker’s lap. 

“We sometimes forget what those at 
home suffer,” he said, in the same hasty 
manner he had shown before. “A young 
man full of adventurous spirit does not re- 
member what he is inflicting on his friends 
when he leaves them for years, perhaps. 
He only thinks what he will do for them, 
and while he is doing it, forgets that they 
are growing old, and that when at last he 
goes back, they may be beyond his help, or 
have suffered so much that his help is 
worthless. But it is hard for him when he 
does realize, that you may be sure. You 
should not think that the absent are always 
cruel,” 

“I do not think so,” she said, sadly. “I 
know that we cannot expect the young to 
stay by us always. But it is hard to be left.” 

There was a momentary silence, then the 
sailor resumed, while his companion sat 
with slow tears dropping down her face. 

“I had a young man on board my ship 
who ran away from home. He was not 
very happy there, on account of his father, 
I fancy, and took life in his own hands. 
He must have known that his going so 
would trouble his mother, but he never real- 
ized that she would suffer, or what she 
would suffer. He never dreamed of the 
days and nights of watching and anxiety 
which she would pass. If he had, he 
would have died sooner than go. He 
stayed away years without even writing to 
her, telling himself that when he was a rich 
man he would go back and make her proud 
of him. He did not think but he should 
find her just as he left her, with a good 
home, and friends about her. He did not 
think that she might be alone and needing 
him. He was cruel! He was villianously 
cruel! But he did not know it. That 
should win some forgiveness for him. 
Could you have forgiven such a son?” 

The sailor spoke at the last with sud- 
den vehemence, raising his head from his 
hand as he ended, and looking at his 
companion. 
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She was wringing her hands and the 
slow tears were falling heavily. 

“TI could easily have forgiven him his 
mistake,” she said, faintly. “My 
Jamie went just so,and I know he never 
dreamed that he was breaking his mother’s 
heart. He was n’t very happy at home, 
His father was—God forgive him! he ’s 
dead now, — but he was intemperate, and my 
poor boy was high-spirited, and could n’t 
get along with it. I am sure he meant to 
come back to me, and would if he had 
lived.” 

“ He died, then ?” said the sailor. 

The widow bowed her head and for a 
moment did not speak. Then she said: — 

“The ship and all in it went down in 
sight of land. There was a terrible storm, 
and she ran on the rocks outside here, and 
they all perished before our eyes. Oh, 
God! Oh, God!” 

Her voice had risen while she was speak- 
ing, and it ended in a wild cry as she 
started up and began to pace across the 
floor. Her self-control was gone, and again 
the awful agony of that sight swept over 
her. 

“I stood on the shore and saw it, and it 
seemed to me that God had shut himself up 
in Heaven, and forgotten the earth. The 
waves and the winds dashed over them, and 
we could hear them crying out, but could 
not reach them. My boy was there, and he 
perished before my eyes. I could have 
thrown myself into the sea, but they held 
me back. Why did I let them!~ I wish I 
were dead !” 

Wild sobs broke up her words, not the 
facial passion of youth, that leaves a sense 
of languid relief, but the wearing agony of 
age that racks and breaks the failing 
energy. 

The sailor had risen, and laid his stroag 
hand on her arm. 

“ Where is your trust in God?” he said, 
in a voice that was almost harsh, as pain 
and tenderness sometimes will be, when 
they fear to show themselves too plainly. 
“You have no right to seek nor to wish for 
death. Life must have happiness and use 
for you yet.” 

She turned upon him passionately. 

“It is easy for you to blame me,” she 
cried. “ You do not know what you are 
talking about. The young cannot under- 
stand. They think that new affections 
and new hopes spring up in our hearts, as 
the flowers spring up in the earth year aiter 
year. Young man, one year is like a life 
and it has one spring only. All that I had 
on the earth went down in that storm, and 
my life has been a void ever since. I had 
been alone for years, but had lived on the 
thought of my boy coming back to me, I 
counted months and days, and tried to 
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‘make my poor little place look pleasant for 
him to see. I worked early and late, and 
saved and denied myself, to get something 
against his coming, and he came almost 
within reach of my arms and perished. 
‘That was five years ago, but it seems like 
-yesterday, for ncthing has happened since 
to come between. All is a blank. 
now I stand here desolate.” 

The strong hands led, almost lifted her, 
to her chair again, and seated her there, and 
her strange visitor stood beside her with 
his hand resting upon her head, a trembling 
hand, now, that falteringly smoothed her 
gray hair. Some way the touch soothed 
her. Her excitement sank under its 
strength and kindness. His voice was very 
low when he spoke again. 

“Are you sure that your son was on 
board that ship?” 

“Oh, yes, sure. He did not write to me, 
but I heard from others that he was 
coming. He wanted to surprise me, but the 
captain wrote to his wife and she told me. 
She thought that I could not have borne 
such a surprise, and I do not know as I 
could. I had been i!l, and I was weak. 
These men do not know how weak we are, 
nor how near we come to dying sometimes, 
and yet live.” 

“Perhaps he changed his mind at the 
last minute, and took another ship ?” said 
the sailor. 

“What! and. left his mother for five 
years longer, when he knew she would be 
expecting him? He had already been gone 
ten years. Fifteen years is a weary time.” 

He removed his hand from her head, and 
went and sat down again with his head 
bowed forward on his hands. 

“Did this young friend of yours go 
home ? ” she asked, after a silence. 

* Yes, he went home.” 

“ Did he find his mother alive ?” 

* Yes, she is alive.” 

She struggled to regain her composure. 
This was scarcely the way to entertain a 
stranger. 

“You must have seen wonderful sights 
-in your travels? 1 used to think I would 
like to go about the world and visit places I 
had read of. That was when I was 
young.” 

He raised his head and entered into her 
changed mood eagerly. 

“Yes, my business has been mostly in 
the Mediterranean, and to the East Indies. 
I went in English ships entirely. Twice 
we came to Soath America.” 

She listened, at first politely, after awhile 
with glowing interest while he told of for- 
eign countries, and of adventures by sea 
and land, and while he talked the hours 
waned. 

‘- @See the time!” she said, pointing to 


And 


the clock. It is nearly eleven. I must not 
keep you up all night. Your room is just 
at the liead of these stairs.” 

She drew the stand at her elbow forward, 
and took out her glasses, then hesitated: — 

“I always read in the Bible night and 
morning,” she said. “My eyes are dim, 
and yours are young. Perhaps you will 
read for me.” 

He took his chair across to her side, and 
opening the Bible, read the story of the 
Nativity, — read in so solemn and express- 
ive a manner that the widow seemed to hear 
the chapter now for the first time. 

“ It is almost time for Christ to be born,” 
he said, closing the book. “I havea fancy 
for watching the Christmas in. I wish you 
would let me sit here all night instead of 
going to ‘bed. I could not sleep.” 

“You shall do as you please,” she said, 
smiling indulgently; for her heart went out 
to this singular visitor of hers. “ You can 
draw up this lounge — there! Now if you 
want to lie down here you can. I will 
bring you a pillow and blanket.” 

She went to bring them, well pleased to 
have some one to serve and pet, and ar- 
ranged them on the long lounge which he 
had drawn before the fire. 

“Now be sure you keep a good fire, for 
this room is very cold when the fire is 
down, and you might get a chill.” 

She moved about arranging things for 
his comfort, while he stood and watched 
her with tears gathering in his eyes in spite 
of himself. Then she held out her hand 
to him. 

“Good-night, now. I hope you will 
sleep. And when you are ready to get up, 
knock on this door. You shall have your 
breakfast whenever you want it.” 

Her good-night became an earnest gaze, 
that grew dim presently, and her hand that 
oo touched him, dwelt on it heavily. 

“TI cannot help it!” she said, tremu- 
lously, in a faint voice. “It is poor enter- 
tainment for you, sir, to listen to my 
troubles, but I could n’t help thinking that 
my Jamie would have been about your 
if he had lived, and there is something in 
your eyes like his. You remind me of my 

r boy.” 

She said this in a tone so pitiful, so 
broken with tremulous weeping, so appeal- 
ing, that the strong man could restrain him- 
self no longer. He put both hands on her 
shoulders, and looked down into her face. 

“ Oh, my little mother! do u’t you know 
me?” 

The eyes never stirred from his, and she 
trembled all over. He almost carried her 
. the lounge, and seated himself beside 

er. 

“I was not in that ship, mother. I 
changed my mind at the last minute. But 
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all I bad was in it, and the loss of that kept 
me away longer. Won't you say you are 
glad to see me, mother ? will never leave 
you again.” 

Without a word or a sigh, she melted for- 
ward into his arms. joy does not kill, and 
sometimes it cures where grief has almost 
killed. But sbe was almost wild with in- 
credulous delight. Over and over again, 
he had to tell the story of his years of wan- 
dering, and all the while she watched every 
change of his face, learning to find her ven- 
turesome boy in this stalwart man. 

The night waned while they talked there, 
and the faint glow of a clear dawn came up 
over the sea. 

“You must lie down and rest, motker,” 
said the son. “Lie here on the lounge 
where I can watch you. I know-you do o’t 
want to go away alone.” 

She lay down exhausted with happiness, 
and slept sweetly, watched over by a love 
which she had never hoped to find on earth. 
The joyful Christmas sun was high in the 
heavens when she awoke, and a little figure 
was toiling up the hill through the drifts 
toward the house. Her first glance was 
one of wild searching, then it gladdened 
and she drew down his head for a kiss as 
he sat close by her. 

“Myson was dead and is alive again ; 
he was lost and is found!” she whispered. 
“ Thank God!” 

“ And now, little mother,” he said, smi- 
ling, “I am hungry. And I wish you a 
merry Christmas. See, 1 have got break- 
fast ready for you.” 

Sure enough, it was all ready. He placed 
her chair and led her to it, with playful 
boasts of his skill as acook. As they sat 


some one tried the door, and finding it 
locked, gave a slight knock. Mrs. Leslie 
went to open it, and to her surprise found 
her young companion, Minnie Leighton. 

“Why, Minnie” —she began. 

“I conid n’t stay and leave you all 
alone,” she said, almost crying. «{ hardly 
slept a wink all night thinking of it. If you 
won’t go down home with me, I shall stay 
here with you. We have got a nice” —— 

Something in the widow’s face stopped 
her. 

“ What has happened?” she asked. 

The happy mother led her into the room 
she had left. 

“You dear child, who do you think that 
this 

The girl looked from one to the other, 
her tender brown eyes dilating, a deep 
crimson burning on her round cheeks and 
drying the tears that hung there. 

“This is my Christmas present, Minnie !”” 
said the mother, leaning on her son’s 
shoulder, while he looked with smiling eyes 
at this vision of a lovely girl. 

Minnie caught her breath and grew pale. 

“Ts this Jamie?” 

“Yes, it is Jamie. He was not lost. 
Jamie, she has heard me tell of you, and 
has cried with me about you many a time.” 

“Yes, I am Jamie!” he said, smiling on 
her. 

“T am so glad!” cried the girl; and in 
her joy she threw her arms around his neck 
and kissed him, then drew back blushing. 

I think it was not the last time Minnie 
Leighton kissed the young sailor; and 
doubt if a mother’s love was ali the love 
the returned one found in his new home. 


9 this country the tarantella is onl 
known as one of those coquettis 
dances introduced on the stage from Italy ; 
and in its native land, as a dance performed 
by the peasant girls to the accompaniment 
of the tambourine. But if this were all that 
the name recalls, it would scarcely be 
worthy of more than a passing notice, ex- 
cept to those who are devoted to the terp- 
sichorean art. Connected as is the taran- 
tella with one of the strangest epidemics, 
the dancing madness, formerly believed to 
have resulted from the bite of the tarantula 


A DANCING EPIDEMIC. 
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spider, it offers us many points of interest, 
not only as a medical study, but also as an 
episode in philosophical history. 

As the ancients had Orpheus, who, by 
his musical powers, was said to be able 
to enchant not only living creatures, but 
stocks and stones, so have the Italians, or 
rather they had, their tarantella fable, con- 
cerning a madness whose victims danced to 
the sound of music until they fell ex- 
hausted, and then —danced again. The 
disease is known as tarantismus, and is 
conveniently classed with that peculiar 
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nervous affection commonly called St. 
Vitus's dance. 

The Aistorian of civilization and of the 
inner life of the human race is often called 
aside to speculate on the origin of diseases 
whose birth is involved in obscurity, and 
which only come before the observer when 
they have obtained their full strength, or 
when they have gained complete ascend- 
ency over men’s minds and bodies. Italy 
in the early middle ages has been the the- 
atre of many terrible epidemics. The cru 
saders, tor example, brought the eastern 
plague; and between I119 and 1340, no 
fewer than sixteen visitations of that fear- 
ful malady are recorded. The misery re- 
sulting therefrom was heartbreaking, the 
victims countless ; scarcely did the country 
seem to recover from one attack, when an- 
Other came and overwhelmed it. It ap- 
peared as if the Italians were to be wiped 
off the face of. the earth. To all these 
must be reckoned those political diseases, 
wars, rebellions, . conspiracies, murders, 
consequent on the jealousies or ambition of 
the various petty states, into which the 
peninsula was divided. Tien in 1348, as if 
these disasters were not enough, came the 
dreaded Black Death; and after that, a 
faraine. These fearful scourzes doubtless 
troubled men’s minds, working up their 
nerves to an unhealthy pitch, and these not 
the nerves of a phlegmatic northern race, 
but of those excitable children of the sun, 
the people of Southern Italy. Always a 
finely-strung race, and at this time involved 
in gross ignorance and superstition, they 
were just ripe for a nervous epidemic. 

History is full of the great events which 
the smallest, the most trivial circumstance 
may call forth. Though the exact circum- 
stances under which this epidemic arose 
are involved in mystery, yet we may prob- 
ably safely assume that they were in some 
way or other connected with a common 
earth-spider, the tarantula. Even strong- 
nerved people do not, as a rute, willingly 
handle an earth-spider; whilst fineiy-strung 
individuals would think of such a proceed- 
ing with the utmost horror. It does not 
require a very lively imagination to conceive 
that some excitable Italian, believing his 
people given over to the sword of Azael, 
the Angel of Death, might innocently 
enough take the lead in this nervous epi- 
demic, for which a whole nation was ripe. 
Perhaps accidentally bitten by one of those 
loathsome spiders, he would work himself 
into such a pitch that he would think him- 
self poisoned. Though the bite itseli 
might not be dangerous —and indeed 
modern research has shown that it is not — 
yet the dread of the unknown after-results 
would make it dangerous in the extreme. 
We may probably — as most of the victims 


of this epidemic were women—safely 
assume that this first bitten individual was 
an hysterical female, and then we have all 
the preliminaries necessary for the explan- 
ation of the origin of the disease. When 
this hysterical female was bitten, imagina- 
tion would perform the rest; it would play 
the principal 7é/e, and it would make the 
disease epidemic. 

The earliest mention of tarantismus is 
found in the works of Nicolas Perotti, who 
died in 1480. It appeared first in Apulia, 
and at the time of this author, seems to 
have tairly well established itself as a dis- 
ease in that province. It is spoken of as 
having been produced by the woif-spider, 
an earth species of light-brown color, with 
black stripes, known to science as the 
Lycosa tarantula Apulica. This creature 
is found generally distributed throughout 
Italy and Spain; and many an old traveller 
has told wonderful stories of the effect of 
its bi e, which was accredited as poisonous, 
The part bitten, according to the common 
belief, became swollen, and smarted; the 
victim became low-spirited, trembled, and 
was anxious; he was troubled with nausea, 
giddiness, and at length fell down in a 
swoon. All exterior circumstances affected 
him; he was easily excited to frenzy or 
depressed to melancholy, and beiaved gen- 
eraily as an hysterical subject would do. 
The strangest effect, or suppposed effect, 
of the bite was the behavior of the patient 
at the sound of music; for he immediately 
rose and danced as madly as do the wicked 
people in the fairy tale at the sound of the 
hero’s enchanted pipe. However the 
patient may have been affected at the out- 
set, he seemed invariably to bave fallen 
into a swoon—the result of nervous ex: 
haustion ~from which music and music 
only could relieve him; but neither music 
nor any other remedy could permanently 
cure him. 

Poisonous spiders were supposed by the 
ancients to have been common enough ; but 
do not seem to have recorded the supposed 
effects of their bite. In fact, they appear 
to have reserved them as Ded ex machind 
to bring about the dénouement of a much 
involved popular tale. The absence, how- 
ever, of particular descriptions of the dis- 
ease Called tarantismus will not furnish us 
with proofs either one way or the other as 
to its existence or non-existence ; for, in 
early times, all those who suffered with 
strange or little understood mental or ner- 
vous diseases were roughly classed together 
as unfortunates suffering from the touch of 
Satan. Hence, in the fitteenth century, we 
suddenly come upon a full description of 
tarantismus as a common and widely-spread 
disease. In the next century, Fracastro, 3 
celebrated physician, relates that his 
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the tarantula or some other creature, fell 
down in a death-like stupor; but when he 
gave him the remidies then in vogue for 
plague and hydrophobia, he recovered. 

Meanwhile, tarantismus passed the boun- 
daries of Apulia; and shortly afterwards 
there was scarcely a corner of Italy where 
it was not too well known. As it spread, 
it obtained more believers; and the more 
credence it obtained.the more victims it 
attacked. This alone would tend to prove 
that the disease depended greatly for its 
existence on the power of the imagination. 
Everywhere, as we suppose, it was the 
hysterical temperaments which suffered, for 
dull heavy louts are rarely subject to affec- 
tions »f the nerves. 

Of course, ordinary medical treatment 
failed to touch the disease; and this of it- 
self would tend to exaggerate its power and 
frequency. Nothing brought relief but 
lively dance-music, anc of this the old tunes 
La Pastorale and La Tarantola were the 
most efficacious; the former for phieg- 
matic, the latter for excitable temper- 
aments. When these tunes were played 
with correctness and taste, the effect was 
magical. The tarantanti danced energet- 
ically until they fell down exhausted. Old 
and young, male and female, healthy and 
infirm, began dancing like machines worked 
by steam. Old writers wouid have us be- 
lieve that even old cripples threw away their 
crutches and danced with the best. Hys- 
terical females were the principal victims. 
Other ailments were forgotten, propriety of 
time and place ignored, and soul and body, 
they delivered themselves up to this dan- 
cing frenzy. They shrieked, they wept, 
they laughed, they sang, all the time dancing 
like bacchantes or furies, till at last they 


fell down bathed in perspiration and utterly - 


helpless. If the music continued, they at 
length arose and danced again, until once 
more they fell prostrate. These fits seem to 
have continued two or three days, some- 
‘imes four, or even six, for the relief seems 
to have been in direct ratio to the amount 
lost by perspiration. When the tarantant 
had by this means recovered, he or she 
remained free from the disease until the 
approach of the warm weather of the next 
year, and then was relieved in the same 
manner. Once a tarantant, however, al- 
ways a tarantant; one woman is mentioned 
as being subject to these attacks for thirty 
years. 

We have described the commoner symp- 
toms of tanantismus. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the effects of the disease were ludi- 
crous or curious enough. Black or sombre 
colors were generally obnoxious, producing 
extreme melancholia; whilst scarlet or 
green, and occasionally blue, were much 


liked. When a person was under the in- 
fluence of the paroxysm, and an object of 
the favorite color approached, the tarantant 
rushed to it, fondled it, kissed it, embraced 
it, whether it was a human being or an in- 
animate object. The patient was, in fact, 
entirely given up to a love frenzy for this 
object, which was sometimes, as may be 
supposed, inconvenient enough; and yet 
nothing but physical impossibility could 
prevent these results. On the contrary, 
ovjects of the hated colors produced ex- 
treme melancholy; and not unfrequently 
brought on stupor. Some tarantanti af- 
fected churchyards and cemeteries; others 
were fascinated by the passing bel!. An- 
other class conceived a passion for the sea, 
and would rush into its waves; whilst 
others of these water-lovers would carry 
about with them a glassful of the brilliant 
liquid, and would strive to the utmost not 
to spill the smallest drop, even when dan- 
cing; while, if they did not succeed in this 
gymnastic feat, they were seized with 
melancholy. 

It was at length quite a profession to 
travel through the country in the early 
summer to cure the tarantanti. A pipe, a 
tambourine, and a knowledge of the favor- 
ite dance-tunes, were all that was necessary. 
When the musicians arrived at a town or 
village, a féte, known as the woman’s 
carnavaletta, was held. Everybody has- 
tened down to the spot where the dancing 
was going on, and the mere sizht cf this 
frequently so excited the spectators, that 
those who had never been suspected of tar- 
antismus, would suddenly join in the pro- 
ceedings and become tarantanti for life. 
And thus this epidemic went on increasing, 
until few persons could claim to be entirely 
exempt, and Italy seemed in danger of be- 
coming a nation of frenzied hysterical 
dancers. But though the symptoms were 
distressing and marked enough whilst they 
lasted, yet the disease was harmless enoug 
on the whole, for it is supposed that the 
mortality resulting therefrom never ex- 
ceeded one in five hundred. 

It was in the seventeenth century that 
the tarantismus epidemic reached its fullest 
development and its greatest extensivun, 
and then, as if by magic, it went out of 
fashion, as suddenly as a piece of millinery; 
for there is a fashion in disease as well as 
in the cut of a garment. No one was at- 
tacked ; people wondered that sucn things 
had been possible ; and they wondered still 
more that they themselves had taken part 
in them. So thorough was the change in 
this respect, that, in the eighteenth century, 
doctors began to express doubts as to 
whether the disease had ever existed ; and 
in our own days the name tarantella scarcely 


calis up an idea, except as connected with 
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the coquettish dance of the peasant-girl 
in her picturesque Italian costume to the 
accompaniment of the tambourine. Nor 
was it in Italy alone where this dancing 
madness found its votaries, for even the 
stolid German at one time gave way to 
it. 

From the description, it will be seen that 
tarantismus was a peculiar and hysterical 
development known as St. Vitus’s dance; 
for, as might be expected, so far as the 
tarantula spider is concerned, the whole 
belief is a myth, an old wives’ fable. 
Though it may not be pleasant to be bitten 
by one of these creatures, yet it is comfort- 
ing to learn that at least the bite is no more 
noisome than that of the ordinary spider. 
We must therefore look for the origin of 
the disease in the state of the nerves. In 
an excitable nervous temperament, worked 
to the highest pitch by brooding over dis- 
eases which had cut men down like grass 
before the mower’s scythe, a trivial circum- 
stance, such as the bite of an insect, may 
have an important result. It only requires 
a number of nervous, hysterical individuals 
to be in sympathy one with another to pro- 
duce ridiculous results ; then, if, during the 


frenzy, one of these finds himself bitten or 
stung by some noisome creature, all the 
others assume that they too are bitten or 
stung; community of suffering must have a 
common cause, they say. 

It is probable that practical modern men 
and women will at once say: “Oh, this 
is all a myth; tarantismus never did exist, 
or we should see examples of it today.” 
But is the disease unknown to the modern 
practitioner? Surely not. It is unfre- 
quent, it is true; but several cases have 
been reported in the medical literature of 
the day ; and the leaping ague of the Scotch 
is certainly a similar disease. The more 
healthy accompaniments of modern life and 
our greater knowledge naturally have a 
tendency to prevent such epidemics attain- 
ing euch a power as did tarantismus ; but 
for all that, the subject is worthy our notice. 
Perhaps the dancing or jumping, the quiver- 
ing or quaking, which occurs during the 
worship of some of our religious commun- 
ities, Christian as well as heathen, may be 
more nearly connected with tarantismus 
than is generally supposed. The excite- 
ment is there, and excitement is con- 


tagious. 


OIL SPRINGS. 


HE intermittent action of most of the 
flowing and spouting wells is like 

that of the Iceland geysers, where steam is 
the motive power. The oilmen of the 
Mahoning Valley say that more gas is 


“= blown off in winter than in summer. 


Crushed and upturned and overturned, 
contorted and fractured in every place, the 

rt of the earth’s crust where the anthracite 

sins on the southeastern side of the great 
coal area are located has been dried and 
hardened, and exposed to chemical action 
from the superincumbent drainage waters, 
until its various formations (the coal beds 
included in the we have been meta- 
morphosed and partially recrystallized. 
The oils which they contained have been 
lost by dissolution and evaporation. ‘The 
bituminous coals have become anthracites, 
and the last oil springs on the head waters 
of the Lehigh, the Schuylkill, the Juniata, 


‘the Potomac or the New River, ceased to 


flow many millions of years ago. In the 
West, on the contrary, in equally ancient, 
nay, identically the same rocks, the petro- 
leum still remains, having had no outlet. 


Always hermetically sealed and under 
pressure, it remains partially condensed In 
coal beds and black shales, partly distrib- 
uted through the sand rocks and limestones, 
and partly filling up the joints which the 
shrinking of ages has produced. Possibly 
a small portion of it may be held in caverns 
through the more soluble limestone strata. 

Rain waters percolate from every hill 
surface and valley bed, sideways and diown- 
wards, reaching every permeable strata 
that will give up its salt and oily contents. 
Along the outcrops of every coal bed issue 
innumerable springs of painted water. 

At the base of every great sand rock, and 
on the top of the clayey deposits next 
below it, collect the mixed proceeds of the 
drainage, in a standing sheet of oily brine. 

Capillary attraction and hydrostatic press- 
ure perpetually reinforce the reservoir. 
The weight of rock on top, and the press- 
ure of disengaged oil-gas sends its filaments 
forward and upward by every secret crack 
to the surface again, holding it in every 
part ready for an explosive rush into the 
air when an artificial outlet is provided. 


Farewell to the Swallows. 


MUST you go and leave 
us lone, 

Companions of our sum- 
. mer hours; 

Alas! when you afar have flown, 
A weary life will then be ours. 

We oft have watched, at sunny eve, 
The changes in your airy flight, 

And longed like you the air to cleave, 
With hearts ail buoyant with delight. 


i= 


We saw you come in lovely spring, 
When all the earth was bright and gay, 

And hearty was our welcoming, 
Yet you so soon will fly away! 

To southern lands where spring is still, 
And balmy odors fill the air, 


You haste o’er stream and dale and hill; 
Oh, would that we could follow there! 


With you depart sweet summer days, 
And winter shows its icy hand; 
Bright flowrets fade before our gaze, 
And falling leaves bestrew the land. 
Ah, you must go, alas! farewell! 
*Twere death for you with us to stay, 
But hopes within our hearts will dwell 
That we shall meet again in May. 


or 
he 
or 
a : | 
= 
a= 
EDWARD OXENFORD. - 
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SANTA CLAUS’ GRANDDAUGHTER. 


BY SOPHIE SWETT. 


HE establishment of. M. Belleponpeé 
was a busy one all the year round. 
Acareless observer might have thought there 
were enough dolls made there in a month to 
supply all the little girls in the world, but 
just before Christmas there really seemed 
to be dolls enougk to make a world all by 
themselves. The workmen and work- 
women and little workgirls, of whom there 
were a great many, had to work as fast as 
they could, from morning until night, and 
often far into the night. It may seem very 
easy and fascinating work to make dolls, 
but it really is very hard and tiresome. 
The little workgirls were all worn and tired 
looking, and, strange as it may seem, all but 
one of them fairly hated dolls, and that 
one was Polly Rimbach who had not 
been there long. Polly still cared whether 
she worked on one with “truly hair,” or 
only jute, and she still felt a curiosity to 
know how the very prettiest was going to 
be dressed. Madame Bonnetbeau, who 
was at the head of the doll dressmakirg 
room connected with the establishment was 
very kind to her, and sometimes called her 
in, as she went down stairs, to show her 
some of the charming costumes she had 
devised. But Madame Bonnetbeau was too 
busy for that now, for Christmas was 
coming. 

Polly wanted a doil to give to her little 
sister Madge, at Christmas. Sarta Claus 
seemed to have forgotten them now that 
they were poor, and Madge had cried, last 
Christmas, because he brought her nothing. 
For herseli Polly did not care so much, if 
she could earn enough to keep them from 
being hungry so that her mother would not 
cry,—did not care although she was so 
tired at night that she could not sleep, and 
although Jack Frost pinched her feet 
cruelly tbrough her worn old boots. But 
she did want a doll for Madge! She 
wanted to see her blue eyes open wide with 
delight, and hear the ringing, gleeful laugh 
that they heard in the old, happy days, be- 
fore papa died, but which was growing rarer 
and rarer now, for little Madge drooped and 
pined in poverty. 

She had thought she should be able to 
get the doll; the foreman had told her she 
should have it at cost price; but little 
Madge had fallen ill of a fever, and all 
Polly’s wages must go to pay the doctor, 
and any little delicacics that Madge must 
have. The doll was not to be thought of, 


although she had selected a lovely one with 
hair the color of gold, banged most beautiful- 
ly,and eyes as blue as Madge’s own. She 
had hoped, at one time, that she might even 
get a doll for the baby, but she fortunately 
did not know anything about Christmas, and 
did not care in the least about being poor, 
but kicked and crowed and counted her 
pink toes just as contentedly on a bare floor 
as she had done on a velvet carpet. Hav- 
ing such a baby as that they could not be 
wholly unhappy, although they were poor, 
and however hungry mamma and Polly and 
little Madge might go, they always man- 
aged to have enough for the baby. It 
seemed strange that Santa Claus should 
forget such a baby, but since the baby did 
not know anything about him, it was not so 
heartbreaking as that little Madge should 
have nothing. 

It was only three days before Christmas, 
and the foreman was hurrying them more 
than ever, and Polly’s eyes and head ached, 
and she was so giddy that sometimes the 
dolls seemed to be waltzing away from her, 
when, suddenly, throuxh the open door the 
sound of a little girl’s voice struck on her 
ear—not one of the little workgirl’s 
voices, they all sounded tired and dis- 
pirited ; this was a fresh, happy voice. Its 
owner was coming up the stairs: — 

“I’m very tired of brides, and a gertle- 
man doll is n’t interesting, because one 
does n’t care for his clothes, you know. 
I’m so glad that we heard of this place 
where they make dolls — although I know 
ore are tired, Aunt Laura—for we really 

ave n’t seen a doll of any style or char- 
acter this morning! And Nina is so par- 
ticular! Besides, I want the doll to be the 
most beautiful thing on the Christmas tree. 
Ralph always gets ahead of me, and gets 
something that surprises everybody, but I 
do n’t mean to let him, this year! ” 

The strangers were in the room where 
Polly was at work now, —a tall, elegant 
lady, and a richly-dressed little girl, The 
litte girl’s eyes wandered eagerly over the 
room; it was the finishing room, and the 
dolls — rows of dolls, piles of dolls, almost 
mountains of dolls —were all ready for 
packing. If she had, by chance, found her 
way into one of the other rooms, and seen 
the sights that were there, almost too 
dreadful to tell of — heaps of arms and legs, 
boxes of eyes, paint for cheeks and eye- 
brows, piles of hair and of jute that was to 
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be made to look like hair, and barrels of 
sawdust!—if she had seen all that, she 
might not have wanted a doll, Santa 
Claus’ granddaughter might have been 
Polly Perkins or some other obscure in- 
dividual and the story might never have 
been told! Polly and her mother and 
Madge and the baby might have— but I 
must n’t have my story like the Irishman’s 
journey, with the end in the middle! 

ittle Fannie Sanderson did go into the 
room where all the dolls were that had 
found all their proper belongings, and were 
radiant with rosy cheeks, and bright eyes, 
and abundant tresses, and she did see, 
almost as soon as she opened the door, 
the very loveliest doll that she had ever 
seen in all her hfe. It was a doll of “style 
and character,” it was the very doll which 
she had been seeking for allday! Aunt 
Laura, who was tired, heaved a sigh of re- 
lief when she heard this, but poor Polly! 
it was all she could do to keep from burst- 
ing into tears; it was the doll she haa se- 
lected for little Madge. She thought she 
had given up all hopes of having it, but 
to know that Madge was never to see it 
seemed more than she could bear. 

It was not a very large doll, but it was 
beautifully made and jointed, and it was so 
life-like! that was its greatest charm. It 
looked more like a little young lady than 
any doll in the room. Fanny Sanderson 

rided herself upon being a judge of dolls. 

olly understood dolls, too; she had had 
them once herself. She had once beena 
warmly, prettily-dressed little girl like 
Fanny Sanderson ; she choked back a sob 
as she remembered it. After all, she could 
bear anything herself, she thought, if only 
Madge could have a little bit of Christmas ! 
But the doll was going. One of the sales- 
men was showing it, and the little girl was 
opening her purse. The salesman was ina 
hurry; they did not care to sell dolls at 
retail at M. Belleponpeés, especially in the 
busy Christmas season, and only did it to 
“ accommodate.” 

“ Here, Polly, Fa go down and show 
these ladies the dressmaking department,” 
the salesman called. 

So Polly led the way down to Madame 
Bonnetbeau’s rooms, and madame herself 
came forward to take the orders. She had 
the quick eye of a French woman, and 
could, she averred, recognize at a glance, 
the people who would appreciate her taste 
and skill; all others she left to her ap- 
prentices. 

“1 want her to look as if she belonged to 
Christmas,” explained Fanny, while 
madame listened with the greatest defer- 
ence; “just as if she were Santa Claus’ 
granddaughter! She must wear white silk 
that sparkles like frost, and white fur, and 


some holly berries you will 
now just how to do it!” 

“I catch ze idea of mademoiselle; it 
is charming!” said madame. “Vat leetle 
skill 1 have sall be use ; ze doll sall be pair- 
fectly ze granddaughter of ze good Santa 
Claus! It will be charming, ravishing to 
behold !” 

And Fanny went away in great delight, 
remarking confdertially to her aunt that 
Ralph surely would not get anything for 
the Christmas tree to equal that doll !” 

“ Yes, child, you sall see ze doll when itis 
dressed,” said Madame Bonnetbeau, in 
answer to Polly’s modest request. “1 will 
certainly show you ze young lady when 
she is become ze daughter of Santa Claus 
—ze droll idea! But she will be very 
pretty and very effective on ze Christmas 
tree. It is I myself who sall dress her. 
Zere is but leetle time, but I can trust her 
to no one else. You sall carry her home on 
Christmas eve, in time for ze Christmas 
tree!” 

“ Oh, will you really let me?” cried Polly, 
as if it were a great honor; as, indeed, she 
felt it to be. And it comforted her a little 
to think that she should have anything to do 
with that lovely doll — the radiant daughter 
of Santa Claus. 

But if only Madge could have it ! — poor 
little Madge who had beea so ill of fever 
that she was delirious, and was now ovly 
catching a feeble hold of life, and needed 
so much something to make her forget her 
pain and weariness — if Madge could only 
see it! 

But no temptation assailed Polly then; 
that came afterwards. 

It came on Christmas eve when Madame 
Bonnetbeau sent for her and showed her 
the doil. The first sight fairly took Polly’s 
breath away. She had been sure that it 
was the loveliest doll in the world, but she 
had not realized how greatly her charms 
were to be enchanced by Madame Bon- 
netbeau’s skillful fingers. She was a 
marvel of frosty silk and snowy fur, be- 
decked with little sparkling crystals, with 
here and there the warm giow of min- 
iature holly berries peeping out. She was 
like a little bit of Christmas ; she was Santa 
Claus’ granddaughter ! 

“You must take great care, child,” said 
madame, as she laid the doll tenderly into a 
box, with layers of pink cotton. “ You 
need not hurry too much! It will be in 
time for ze Christmas tree.” 

As Polly went down the stairs with the 
precious box clasped tightly in her arms 
she said, aloud, to the great surprise of the 

rter whom she passed, “Oh, I must! 

must! I will!” And she ran as fast as 
she could, not towards the avenue to which 


she had been sent, but towards the dingy 
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little court where her own home was. 
Little Madge should see that doll! It 
would take but a few minutes, and she 
could run so fast that it would be at —— 
Avenue in time for the Christmas tree, It 
would do nobody any harm, she thought, 
the beautiful doll should not be soiled or 
tumbled the least bit, and little Madge 
would be so delighted. It would give her 
something pleasant to remember and talk of 
for days. Nothing of Christmas was 
coming to them, although it seemed to be 
coming to everybody else, she thought, as 
she hurried through the brightly-lighted 
streets, lined on either side with gay shop 


. windows and thronged with eager shoppers. 


Little Madge ought to have as much asa 
visit from Santa Claus’ granddaughter! 
Breathlessly she rushed up the long stairs 
to their room, in the top story of the great 
tenement house. Her mother met her, 
smiling faintly, Mamma always did try 
to smile, but there were traces of tears 
upon her face; little Madge was very ill, 
and Christmas was hard to bear, now that 
they were so poor and lonely. Mamma’s 
own father had cast her off when she mar- 
ried a poor music teacher, and although her 
mother and brothers and sisters were 
living, she never spoke of them now, but 
Polly thought that perhaps at Christmas 
time she thought of them, and longed to 
see them again; but out of regard for 
papa’s memory — poor papa, who had been 
reckless and extravagant, although always 
kind to them, she did not want them to 
know how destitute they were. Polly 
shared her mother’s feelings, but, at the 
same time, she did think it would be very 
delightful to have some jolly cousins and 
kind uncles and aunts, and a lovely stately 
white-haired old grandmother, like the 
picture that mamma was aiways crying 
over. And it was a queer, wrong-sided 
world, Polly thought; Christmas ought to 
make everything peaceful and happy — 
make people love each other and not let 

ride-aud angry feeling keep them apart. 

as it not for this that the Christ child had 
come on the first Christmas night ? 

Anyway, there was one little bit of bright- 
ness! Madge should see Santa Claus’ 

randdaughter! Polly opened tae box care- 
ully. Even mamma’s sad face brightened 
a little at the sight. 

“She will be delighted— poor little 
Madge!” she said. “I hope it will aot 
excite her too much; she has not slept to- 
day, and the doctor says she must sleep or 
she will die.” 

There did seem to bé danger that Madge 
would be too much excited. She fairly 
shrieked with delight, and with flushed face 
and beaming eyes she extended her little 
wasted arms for the treasure. 


The baby cooed, and crowed, and clapped 
her fat little hands in ecstasy. 

“Oh, Madgey, take it gently, carefully, 
darling, because it is n’t ours!” said Polly, 
divided between enjoyment of Madge’s 
delight, and anxiety lest harm should befall 
the doll. 

“It is Santa Claus’ granddaughter come 
to see you because it is Christmas! ” 

Madge took the doll tenderly in her arms, 
stroked the soft fur on her dress, touched 
the sparkling crystals gently, with one tiny 
forefinger, laughed out gleefully, as they 
had not heard her laugh for weeks, at the 
dainty little earrings; then lay back on 
her pillow, exhausted with the excitement, 
but still murmuring tender and admiring 
words to the doll. 

“ Now Madge must give it back to me. 
Santa Claus’ granddaughter must go and 
ree) another little girl,” said Polly, coax- 
ingly. 

Such pain and disappointment filled 
Madge’s little, wan face that Polly’s heart 
failed her. Mamma said :— 

“Oh, Polly, let her have it a few minutes 
longer! I am afraid you ought not to have 
brought it, but the Christmas tree will not 
be ready yet! Oh, Polly, she is going to 
sleep! perhaps you can take it, now!” 

But at Polly’s sligntest attempt to take 
the doll Madge clutched it more tightly, 
and opened her eyes in terror. 

“Oh, Polly, sleep will be life to her, now! 
The Christmas tree must wait !” 


* * * * * 


Tn a luxurious drawing-room on ——= Ave- 
nue the Christmas tree was waiting, bright 
with Christmas tapers, and its green arms 
laden with Christmas gifts — waiting for its 
crowning glory. Aunt Laura had presided 
over its arrangement, and kept the children 
out of the room with difficulty. Now, every- 
thing was ready, but the doll had not come! 

Fanny was in a fever of anxiety, alter- 
nately hopeful and despairing. She ran to 
the hall door and peeped out once in five 
minutes. Even Santa Claus himself was 
waiting — Santa Claus broad and rosy, with 
a merry twinkle in his eyes, and dressed in 
a great fur coatand cap. You would have 
known him for Santa Claus if you had seen 
him anywhere! He was to distribute the 
gifts from the Christmas tree, and he was 
evidently becoming impatient; perhaps his 
reindeer sledge might even now be waiting 
for him on the1oof! Aunt Laura actually 
proposed to have the gifts distributed with- 
out the doll —to have the Christmas tree 
without Santa Claus’ granddaughter! At 
that Fanny burst into tears, and she con- 
fided her troubles to Ralph. She had not 
meant that he should know about the won- 
derful doll until he saw her on the tree, 
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A she was so unhappy that she forgot 
at. 

Ralph was very kird to help, sometimes, 
when one was in trouble; and he said, at 
once, that he would run as fast as he could, 
to M. Belleponpeé’s, and discover, if possi- 
ble, what had become of the doll. 

The doors were closed, but by great good 
fortune he met Madame Bonnetbeau just 
leaving, serene in the consciousness that 
every doll that had left ber hands was fit 
to grace any Christmas festival. Madame 
was going to her own Christmas merry- 
making. She uttered a great many French 
interjections, and a great many more which 
she thought were English, when Ralph told 
her that the doll had not arrived. She told 
him where Polly lived, and Ralph went 
there, on the run. He rushed breathlessly 
up the long flights of stairs, and gave a 
thundering knock on the door that was 
pointed out to him by a bevy of curious, 
not over clean children. Polly opened it 
the least bit. 

“Oh, hush! my little sister is asleep!” 
she said. “And if she sleeps, she will 
live!” 

“T should like to know where my sister’s 
doll is!” said Ralph, hotly, although he did 
subdue his voice, in obedience to Polly’s 
entreaty. 

*Oh, 1 am so sorry!” exclaimed Polly. 
“I only meant to let little Madge see it, and 
she fell asleep with it in her arms; see!” 
and she drew Ralph into the room where 
Madge lay, the doll still clutched in her 
arms. “If you ‘Il only wait a minute she ’ll 
be sound asleep, and I think I can take it! 
It was wrong of me, but | did want her to 
have a little bit of Christmas !” 

Ralph forgot kis anger in pity; the room 
was so poor and dreary, a the little 
worn and pinched figure with the brilliant 
doll clasped so tightly was a touching sight. 

“1 do n’t think Fanny will mind wait 
ing,” he said, in a voice that sounded gruff 
beca:. se there was a choking in his throat. 

Polly’s mother came toward them, at 
that moment. 

“ Why — why!” 

* you look just like” 

And while Polly gazed in round-eyed 
wonder, her mother kissed him and called 
him “little Ralph.” 


Ralph had come with the doll, and with 
something else — a very large bundle which 
a messenger had helped him tobring. He 
was in such a state of excitement that he 
did n’t stop to explain anything to Fanny, 
but rushed straight into the room where the 
Christmas tree was, with his doll and the 
other package, and Aunt Laura did n’t 
send him out. 


stammered Ralph, 


Very strange doings, Fanny thought. 
What had Ralph brought in that big 
bundie? Evidently something for the 
Christmas tree. Could he have found any- 
thing more beautiful or more interesting 
than that doll? Fanay felt that he could 
not and was reassured. But Ralph did 
have a way of stealing a march on one, and 
Fanny was almost wild with curiosity and 
excitement when the doors were, at last, 
thrown open, and they all flocked in, 
uncles and aunts and cousias, grandma, 
stately and handsome, leading the way. 

What a beautiful scene it was! That 
was as fine an evergreen tree as ever grew ; 
it seemed to have had a presentiment of 
the honor that it was cominz to, and ab 
sorbed all the air and sunlight it could 
reach, and stretched out its green boughs 
as broadly as possible, and if they had not 
been broad and strong they could never 
have held all the gay and lovely and gro- 
tesque and quaint things they did hold. 

Fanny’s eyes were dazzled, but she soon 
discovered the doll, in a very conspicuous 
place, radiant with loveliness, and looking, 
as she ought, the queen of the festival — 
Santa Claus’ granddaughter. 

But what was this? In a dainty satin- 
lined basket that hung on one of the low 
limbs of the tree was a real, live baby! 
A golden-headed, rosy little thing, who 
cooed and crowed with delight, and tried 
to snatch the Christmas tapers. Grand- 
tha’s name was on the basket. It was 
Grandma’s Christmas gift. 

“Ts it Santa Claus’ granddaughter?” 
asked grandma, in great bewilderment, as 
the basket was handed to her. Fanny had 
tried very hard to keep all her gifts secret, 
but grandma had happened to hear that 
name. 

* No, no, grandma, not Santa Claas’, but 
yours!” cried Ralph. “Aunt Mary’ baby! 
I found her, and brought her to you.” 

Of course it was Ralph who found the 
most precious thing for the Christmas tree. 
One could n’t get the better of Ralph, but 
when Fanny saw grandma weeping tears of 
joy and cuddling and kissing tie baby as if 
she would never stop, while Ralph told her 
all about his finding the daughter she had 
mourned for years, she was too happy to feel 
any jealousy; and she even forgot Santa 
Claus’ granddaughter; everybody forgot 
her, but she did not seem to mind in the 
least, but smiled on beautifully and com- 
placently as if she remembered, if —s 
else dic, that she was at the bottom of all 
the good fortune that was making them so 
happy. 

“Why did n’t my Mary come to me — 
on Christmas night?” said grandma, di- 
vided between smiles and tears. 

“She would have come —she said so, 
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if her little daughter had not been iil,” said 
Ralph, eagerly. “And | brought you an- 
other granddaughter!” And out of a little 
anteroom, where he had managed to smug- 

le her, he drew out Polly, shy and 

lushing, but entranced at the beautiful 
sights, and the kindly, welcoming faces 
around her. 

Grandma kissed her, and said she had 
her mother’s eyes, but then she turned, im- 
patiently, and asked somebody to order the 
carriage at once; she must go to her 
daughter ! 

- At first all the uncles and aunts feit as if 
they must go, too, Even Santa Claus forgot 
his duties at the tree; but they could n’t 
all go, so they soon decided that it was 
better to stay and attend to the Christmas 
tree, that the children might not lose their 
fun, especially Polly, who looked as if she 
had had very little. 

Very slyly the names on a great many 
slips of paper on the Christmas tree were 
charged, and Polly had more presents than 
anybody else. But her cup of joy fairly 
ran over when little Madge’s name was 
called, and Santa Claus’ granddaughter 
was given into her arms to be carried to 
Madge. 

“She will be well now!” she cried joy- 
fully. “Madge can’t be ill any more when 


she knows that Santa Claus’ granddaughter 
is her own doll.” 

That was a merry evening! Polly felt as 
if she had a fairy godmother like Cinder- 
ella who had transported her into the ver 
heart of Christmas; but she remembered, 
with a sinking of the heart, that she might 
have to go back to the poverty and loneli- 
ness just as Cinderella did, when the clock 
struck twelve! But she never did. 
Grandma, who was a very determined old 
lady, brought Polly’s mother and little 
Madge home that very night. Little Madge 
was brought on soft pillows and was not 
awakened from the sweet sleep into which 
she had fallen with the doll in her arms. It 
was areal home-coming. They never knew 
poverty or loneliness any more. Little 
Madge soon went to drive in the park 
with Santa Claus’ granddaughter in her 
arms, and her own cheeks were almost as 
rosy as the doll’s. Polly and Fanny always 
go to M. Belleponpeé’s to buy dolls, and 
they always have Madame Bonnetbeau dress 
them ; but, so far, Santa Claus’ granddaugh- 
ter has never been equalled in beauty. 

Ralph thinks he got the better of Fanny 
on that Christmas, but he is constantly re- 
minded tnat he would not have found his 
wonderful gifts for grandma if it had not 
been for Santa Claus’ granddaughter. 


APPLES OF GOLD. 


BY SARAH P. BRIGHAM. 


A* old gnarled, rough apple tree, half 
stripped of its branches, stood in one 
corner of Seth Darling’s five-acre orchard. 
Every other tree was young and vigorous, 
and bore choice fruit but this. Twice he 
had carried his axe to cut it down, but ten- 
der memories held him back. He nad 
played under its shade in boyhood, with a 
dear brother gone long ago, and he left it 
for time and nature to complete its destruc- 
tion. 

One day he entered the orchard followed 
by Thaddeus Clifford, a stout, energetic, 
ragged boy of thirteen. Many would call 
him unfortunate to have a cross, thriftless 
mother, an intemperate father, and to come 
from a home of wretchedness and want, 
but he was merry and happy. To work for 
Mr. Darling, and earn his board and one 
dollar a week, he considered a first rate 
chance. 


Mr. Darliag fixed his eyes on the old 
tree, and saw most of the apples were thick- 
ly strewed on the ground, 

“ Abel has shaken it,” he said, “all you 
will have to do, is to pick up the apples — 
poor enough they are, but they will do for 
cider.” 

“Yes, sir, I will,” answered Thaddeus 
promptly. 

Mr. Darling walked off, and the boy went 
to work gathering apples with nimble hands, 
He sung and whistled alternately, and for 
want of better company began talking aloud 
to himself. 

“ Thad Clifford was n’t born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth. He ’s nobody now, 
but he means to make somebody. What 


has he to start with? Good health; that’s 
better than money. 
is poor, he can 


word ” — 


What else? If a boy 
honest and keep his 
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Here his questions and answers came to 
a full stop. noise over his head caused 
him to look up, and changed the current of 
his thoughts. 

A large woodpecker was striking its bill 
against the rough bark of the tree after in- 
sects. A branch had been torn off by a 
fierce wind, and left quite a hole in the tree, 
and time had added to it, till a hollow place 
several inches deep had been formed. Soon 
the bird hopped into the hole and was out 
of sight. ; 

“{ wonder what ’s in there,” thought 
Thaddeus, and he jumped on to a large 
stone close to the trunk of the tree, and 
looked curiously in, and caused the fright- 
ened bird to fly out. But the boy’s quick 
eye had caugbt a glimpse of something 
shining brightly at the bottom of the hollow, 
and he thrust his hand with a hard squeeze 
down after it. 

Great was his astonishmeut to pull out a 
gold coin. He examined it carefully. It 
was a twenty-dollar yold piece. Again his 
hand was plunged into the hole; it brought 
up another gold piece of equal value and a 
roll of bank bills. Never was a boy more 
amazed and puzzled than Thaddeus to 
have the old apple tree yield his hands full 
of money. He laughed aloud. 

“ Hollo, hurrah!” he exclaimed, jumpin 
up and down with delight, and then he se 
like a statue gazing apon his treasure. 

“Thad, what are you standing doing 
nothing for? Go to work,” shouted Mr. 
Darling from the garden. 

He slipped the money in his inner jacket 
pocket, and commenced picking apples 
again. 

Late in the afternoon Thaddeus had a 
chance to count his money without being 
seen. The bills amounted to two hundred 
and forty dollars, beside the gold pieces, 
and to a poor boy whose pennies had been 
few all his life, it seemed as if a mine of 
wealth had opened before him, but he was 
an honest boy, and after a little reflection, 
he saw it was not his own, and he must try 
and find to whom it belonged. 

The next morning at the breakfast table 
Thaddeus thought he would cross question 
the Darling family a little, and note its ef- 
fect. 

“Mr. Darling,” he said, carelessly, “I 
know a boy in this town, who found a ioe of 
money, — bills and gold in the hollow of an 
old tree. How do you think it got there?” 

Smiles went contagiously from lip to lip 
among the Darlings. 

“ Whew,” responded the farmer, “1 ’ve 
lived here over forty years, and I ’ve heard 
plenty of big stories, but nothing of this.” 

Thaddeus saw plaiuly no one present had 
the slightest knowledge of his secret. 

Two days passed. Thaddeus felt consid- 


erable uneasiness to have in his possession 
such a sum, but somehow he could not con- 
fide in the Darlings. They had hired him 
purely for all the work he could do, and had 
no interest in him beyond. Rev. Stephen 
Tecost, pastor of the little church on the 
hill, bad taken a kindly interest in him, 
and to him he determined to reveal his 
secret. 

When evening came he gained permission 
to go to the village. He went right to the 
parsonage. Mr. Tecost was alone in his 
a and received him very kindly. 

“| ’ve something to tell you,” said Thad- 
deus, “ and want your advice.” 

“Very well, | shall be happy to do any 
thing I can for you,” replied the minister, 
smiling. 

Thaddeus told how he had most unex- 
pectedly, by chance, found gold and bills in 
Mr. Darling’s old apple tree, and he pulled 
the money from his pocket, tied in his 
handkerchief, and showed it. 

“ Whose can it be?” inquired Thaddeus 
eagerly. 

*] do not know,” replied Mr. Tecost, 
“It is very strange.” He reflected a little. 
“It may ve it was stolen, and placed there 
by the thief to escape detection; possibly it 
was hidden for a joke; or it may be the 
work of a person of unsound mind.” 

“T wish you would keep it,” urged Thad- 
deus. “I don’t want to carry it back to 
Mr. Darling’s, for if it should be missed 
and found with me I might get suspected of 
stealing.” 

“ Yes, I will keep it,” replied Mr. Tecost. 
“ My advice is, my boy, not to say one word 
about it to any one. i will make quiet in- 
quiries, and try and ascertain who has lost 
or missed money. You must keep a close 
watch on the apple tree. Whoever put 
it there, will be likely to go there for it 
some time, or look after it. Be watchful 
and cautious, and the matter will get cleared 
up in time.” 

Thaddeus returned to the Darlings. The 
good minister was his confidential friend, 
and a load was taken from his heart. 

Let me here introduce you to Mrs. Town, 
a widow living in a pretty cottage not far 
from Mr. Darling. A financial embarrass- 
ment caused her tv mortgage her house, 
and a few days before the interest became 
due, she borrowed of a friend two hundred 
and eighty dollars to meet the payment. 
This money she placed in the upper drawer 
of her bureau and carefully locked it. A 
week passed. Syivia and Anna West came 
from the city to visit their aunt. 

They were bright, merry girls, and the 
house was filled with glad voices and laugh- 
ter. One morning they appeared with hats 
and shawls on for a ride. 


“ Aunt Eliza,” said Sylvia, “we are going 
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to Hopperville. 
done?” 

“ I don’t think of any — yes, I must send 
some money to Mr. Howe. He lives below 
the mill; the first house, Can you take it?” 

“ Oh, yes, auntie.” { 

Mrs. Town went to her room. Soon she 
called in an excited, troubled voice, — 

“ Girls, come here.” 

They hurried up-stairs. Mrs. Town 
stood bésove an open bureau drawer with an 
empty pocket book in her hand. 

“TI had two hundred and eighty dollars. 
It ’s gone,” she said hoarsely. 

“Where was it?” exclaimed Sylvia and 
Anna at once. 

“In this drawer, in this pocket book. It 
has been stolen.” 

An hour passed quickly in excited conver- 
sation, and then Mrs. Town sent Sylvia to 
ask Sheriff Clapp to come to her house. 

He arrived late in the forenoon. All the 
circumstances relating to the stolen money 
were placed before him. Mrs. Town de- 
clared no one but Mr. Moss, of whom she 
borrowed the money, knew it was in her 
possession ; no one saw her place it in the 
drawer, as she was alone in the room, and 
the door was closed. 

- “Where did you put the key after locking 
the drawer?” askea Sheriff Clapp. 

“In a rosewood box on a shelf in my 
closet. I did not open the drawer again tiil 
this morninz, and found the money gone, 
and the pocket book left.” 

“ Who was in the house when you laid it 
away?” 

“Sister Mary was sick in her room, and 
Bridget was in the kitchen.” 

“ Who has been around since ?” 

“My nieces came last Wednesday, a few 
friends have called, Joe Harris worked two 
days in my garden, and Lessie Hays sewed 


Any errands you want 


aday here.” 


“ Where does your dog sleep at night?” 

“On a mat in the lower back hall. No 
one could come in without his hearing and 
barking.” 

Mr. Clapp was silent several minutes. 
He seemed revolving the facts in his mind. 

“Did Bridget ever see you take the key 
of that drawer from the box before the 
money was missed ?” was his next question. 

“I can’t tell, perhaps so. I seldom 
opened it; several keys were kept there.” 

“Will you ask Bridget to come here?” 
said Mr. Clapp. 

The woman was summoned from the 
kitchen to the parlor. She came in with a 
bold face. 

“Mrs. Town has had two hundred and 
eighty dollars stulen from the pocket book 
in her upper bureau drawer,” said the 
sheriff to Bridget, watching closely the ef- 
fect of his words. 


“Bless me,” clasping her hands, “and 
a gy to make out I ’m the thafe, do 
ye 

“I did not accuse you, I stated the fact,” 
replied Mr. Clapp, quietly, “but if you 
know anything about it, we shall be ded, to 
hear what you have to say. There's a thief 
in this house, or somewhere outside.” 

“I niver touched a pin in mi life not mi 
own. I ’ve a character, and I mane to keep 
it. Ye may look over eviry blessed thing in 
mi room if ye want. Ye’ll see I ’ve nothing 
not mi own.” 

“Very well, we will go to your room,” 
said Mr. Clapp. 

Bridget led the way. She opened her 
trunk, and displayed triumphantly all she 
possessed, and clearly proved nothing was 
there which did not belong to her. She was 
then dismissed and went back to her work. . 

“Mrs. Town,” said Mr. Clapp, when she 
was out of hearing, “I suspect that girl 
strongly. The money has been taken by 
some one acquainted with your premises, 
Your dog would bark at a stranger unless 
prevented by some one in the house, 
Bridget may be an accomplice to some one 
outside. She would not take us to her room 
as she did, if the money was there. Let 
her think you have ceased to suspect her, 
but keep a watch over her movements.” 

We wiil now return to Thaddeus Clifford. 
One warm evening, soon after supper, he 
went to his room, put on his slippers, and 
sat down in an easy chair by the window. 
The moon and stars shone brightly, and while 
he was looking out, he caught a glimpse 
of some one coming up the lane. He could 
not see distinctly, but was sure some one 
climbed over the wall, and seemed to be go- 
ing toward the old apple tree. 

Quickly, with noiseless feet, he sped 
through the garden, and went crouching 
along by the wall to escape being seen, till 
he came to a grape vine. Here he stopped. 
He was but a short distance from the apple 
tree, and peering through the leaves he 
could see distinctly ali that was transpiring. 

Great was his astonishment to recognize 
Leander Price, a youth about eighteen, a 
nephew of Mrs. Town’s. He put his hand 
into the hollow place of the old tree, and a 
low exclamation of surprise and disappoint- 
ment was heard. Again he thrust his hand 
into the hole, in further search, to be quite — 
sure the money was not there. 

* Gone, it’s gone!” Thaddeus heard him 
say. He stamped angrily on the ground, 
and soon walked away. 

Hardly was Leander out of sight, before 
Thaddeus was seen hurrying to the parson- 
age. He was shown into Mr. Tecost’s 
study. The minister was reading. He 


greeted Thaddeus very cordially. 
“ What ’s the news?” he inquired. 
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Thaddeus told how he had seen Leander 
Price go to the tree; and how astonished 
and disappointed he appeared to find the 
money gone. Mr. Tecost reflected. Said 

“I saw Sheriff Clapp come from Mrs. 
Town’s. We will go and tell him.” 

A short walk brought them to the sheriff's 
house. Mr. Clapp listened with close at- 
tention to Thaddeus’ story, and received 
from Mr. Tecost the bills and gold pieces. 

“You are a good honest boy,” said Mr. 
Clapp. “I shall want you for a witness to- 
morrow,” 

The next day Mr. Clapp went to Mrs. 
Town’s accompanied by Thaddeus. 

“Here ’s your money,” said he. “ This 
boy found it.” 

Mrs. Town’s face glowed with joy. 

“ Where did you rind it ?” she exclaimed. 

Thaddeus told in a plain, manly way, how 
by chance, he had pulled out the money 
from the old apple tree; how he carried it to 
the minister, and kept a close watch on the 
tree ever since, and last evening he saw 
Leander Price go there after it, and heard 
him say, “It’s gone.” 

Mrs. Town’s face flushed. 

“ My nephew is not a thief,” she said, ex- 
citedly. “You have made a mistake, little 
man,’ 

“No, I have not,” persisted Thaddeus, 
“it was Leander Price, as true as I live and 
breathe.” 

“TI will summon Leander, and let him 
answer Thaddevs* charge,” said Mr. Clapp. 

“ Do,” quickly returned Mrs. Town. “ It 
is a shame to suspect him.” 

Leander was crossing the common when 
he was accosted by the sheriff with “ Good 
morning, Leander,” adding, “ I suppose you 
know Mrs. Town has lost money ; two hun- 
dred and forty dollars in bills and two twen- 
ty-dollar gold pieces,” 

“Has she?” returned Leander, with a 
bold face. 

“ Yes, the money has been found in Mr. 
Darling’s old apple tree. The tree has been 
watched, and your movements too. You 
stole the moaey, and went for it last even- 
ing; you did not find it; you did not know 
eyes were fixed upon you from the grape 
arbor; did you?” in a stern tone. 

“]—1—have not had —am not guil — 
guilty,” gasped Leander faintly. 

“Yes, you are proven guilty beyond a 
doubt, ook it is a prison offence. Your best 
course is to confess at once to your aunt 
just how you chanced to fall into temptation. 
The money has been returned to her, and I 
am sure she will not be hard on you.” 

Leander turned pale, and seeing further de- 
nial would be useless, confessed the theft. 

When Mr. Clapp reterned to Mrs. Town’s 
house with Leander, it was pitiable to see 


him. He trembled violently, and as soon 
as he was inside the parlor, sank helplessly 
into a chair. Mrs. Town read his guilt in 
nis face, but his distress awakened tender 
pity in her soul. 

“ Tell me, dear Leander, what made you 
do it?” she said in a gentle voice, taking 
his hand. 

In broken, husky accents Leander told 
his story. He came to call on his aunt one 
morning, and just as he entered the gate, he 
saw some fine pears on a tree in the side 
and stopped to eat some. By chance, 

e raised his eyes to Mrs. Town’s chamber 
window. It was wide open. He could not 
see her, but a long mirror on the opposite 
side of the room revealed her reflected im- 
age counting money. In the mirror he saw 
her put it in the bureau drawer. He knew 
it was her custom to keep her keys in a box 
in the closet. He was poor; indebt. He 
wanted to go to Mexico to try his forturfes, 
but had no means. Overcome by a wicked 
impluse, he slipped to Mrs. Town’s room as 
soon as he heard her voice in another part 
of the house, found the key, and opened the 
drawer, and took the money. He then 
joined his aunt in the dining-room, and after 
a little light conversation, be left the house. 
He had gone but a little way when the 
money in his pocket began to make him 
Net uneasy. He knew it would be missed, 
and if found on him would ruin him just 
as he was passing Mr. Darling’s, his eyes 
were attracted to the old apple tree. Birds 
had built nests year after year in a hollow 
place in its trunk. Looking cautiously 
around, he saw no one in sight, and heard 
no noise. He wanted a hiding-place for the 
money, and he leaped over the orchard wall, 
and quickly put it in the hollowtree. He 
then picked up a few apples, stopped and 
ate one to lead any one to think, if he had 
been seen, his object was to get fruit. 
When he went there again the money was 
gone. Leander ended his story with tears 
running down his cheeks. Mr. Clapp and 
Thaddeus arose to go. 

“This must not be told,” said Mrs. Town 
hoarsely and beseechingly. “If known, it 
will ruin my poor nephew.” 

“] shall never tell,” said Thaddeus, 
promptly, “ you may be sure of that.” 

The next week Leander Price left the 
place, and Thaddeus went to live with Mrs. 
Town. He worked about the house and in 
her garden. She saw his ambition to do 
well, and his truth, honesty and industry 
caused her to take a deep interest in him, 
and she advanced the means for his educa- 
tion. Years later, Thaddeus said to her, — 

“The money I found in the old apple tree 
was like apples of gold to me. It opened 
my way to your heart and home. It was 
the foundation of my success in life.” 
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CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT SPIDERS. 


SPIDER’S web is always placed in the 
most appropriate situation, where its 
owner’s peculiar prey is, and it is built in 
many different ways. The house spider 
prefers the corner of a room, but still likes 
to be in the light; the geometrical spider ex- 
tends its splendid web across the path in 
the woods, where the rising sun may display 
its dewy beauties to the best advantage ; 
the large fiela spider builds on the bushes a 
cylinder-shaped web, while another variety 
is found in noisome and offensive dungeons, 
there stretching its net for the unwary in- 
sect. 

The house spider always builds in some 
crack or crevice, in order that it may have a 
means vf escape if in danger. Having se- 
lected a convenient location, it glues one 
thread to the side of the rojm, and then 
walks along the side bearing its thread, 
which it is very careful to keep from the 
wall, For this it has a hook at the end of 
one of its claws, which, catching hold of the 
line, bears it free from all obstacles. This 
line is glued to the wall, and is oftentimes 
made doubly and trebly strong, as it, with 
the one fixed in the same manner on the 
other side, has to bear the, whole weight of 
the web. These two threads being laid, and 
firmly secured in place, the work advances 
rapidly. Another thread completes a rather 
irregular triangle, and then the insect cross- 
ing and recrossing, fixes lines all over it, 
reese a network capable of catching any 


But now, though the net is seemingly 
completed, it lacks a very important part. 
It is necessary that the spider should con- 
ceal its visage from the game for which it 
lies in wait. To this end it builds a com- 
partment below, concealed entirely from 
view, but still furnished with an avenue of 
approach, formed of silk and lined with the 
same substance. Here, according to the 
antique translation of Pliny by Philemon 
Holland, “ With what subuilty doth she re- 
tire, making semblance as though she meant 
nothing less than that she doth, and as if 
she went about some other business; nay, 
how close lieth she, that it is impossible to 
see whether any one be within or not!” 

Here, aiso, by stretching threads from the 
surface of the net to its domicile, it estab- 
lishes, as it were, a telegraphic communica- 
tion between its abode and the surface, by 
which it is instantly aware of the entangle- 
ment of any insect. 

Let us now turn to an entirely different 
kind of spider; one which constructs its 


web in the field, or in some obscure path in 
the woods where its beauties are only to be 
seen by the lover of nature. We reter to 
the geometrical spider which now merits at- 
tention. No artisan in the world, by the 
help of his eye alone, could construct off- 
hand, as does this spider so frail and so 
regular a net. The whole process of mak- 
ing the web has been described by distin- 
guished naturalists. 

As the net is usually placed in a perpen- 
dicular or somewhat oblique position, in an 
opening between the leaves of some shrub 
or plant, it is obvious that round its whole 
extent will be required lines to which can be 
attached those ends of the radii that are 
farthest from the centre. Accordingly, the 
construction of these exterior lines is the 
spider’s first operation. She seems careless 
about the shape of the area which they en- 
close, well aware that she can as readily in- 
scribe a circle in a triangle as in a square, 
and in this respect she is guided by the dis- 
tance or proximity of the points to which 
she can attach them. 

It sometimes happens that the end of the 
lower line of the triang'e, in which the net 
is fixed, having been attached to a small 
pebble or bit of gravel lying on the ground, 
this pebble (probably from the spider’s 
tightening its horizontal lines) is drawn up 
to a considerable height and swings like a 
pendulum. In the Lowe// Courier was an 
account of a waichmaker having found one 
morning a gold ring weighing twelve grains, 
which he had left on his bench, suspended 
an inch high to a spider’s thread, by which, 
in the course of a week it was elevated eight. 
inches. 

She spares no pains, however, to 
strengthen and keep the threads in a proper 
degree of tension. With the former view 
she composes each line of five or six or 
even more threads glued together; and with 
the latter she fixes to them, from different 
points, a numerous and intricate apparatus 
of smaller threads. Having thus completed 
the foundation of her snare, she proceeds 
to fill up the outline. Attaching a thread to 
one of the many lines, she walks along it, 
guiding it with one of her hind feet that it 
may not touch any part and be prematurely 
glued, and crosses over to the opposite side, 
where, by applying her spinners, she firmly 
fixes it. To the middle of this diagonal 
thread, which is to form the centre of her 
net, she fixes a second, which in like man- 
ner she conveys and fastens to another part 
of the lines encircling the area. Her work 
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now proceeds rapidly. During the prelimi- 
nary operations she sometimes rests, as 
though her plan required meditation; but 
no sooner are the marginal lines of her net 
firmly stretched, and two or three radii spun 
from the centre, then she continues her 
labor so quickly and unremittingly that the 
eye can scarcely follow her progress. The 
radii, to the number of about twenty, giving 
the net the appearance of a wheel, are 
speedily finished. She then proceeds to 
the centre, quickly turns herself round, and 

ulls each thread with her feet to ascertain 
its strength, breaking any one that seems 
defective, and replacing it by another. 
Next she glues immediately round the cen- 
tre five or six concentric circles, distant 
about a twentieth of an inch from each 
other, and then four or five larger ones, each 
separated by a space of half an inch or 
more. These last serve as a sort of tempo- 
rary scaffolding to walk over, and to keep 


the radii pores stretched while she glues 
to them the concentric circles that are to re- 
main, which she now proceeds to construct. 
Placing herself on the circumference, and 
fastening her thread to the end of one of 
the radii, she works up that one toward the 
centre to such a distance as to draw the 
thread from her body of a sufficient length 
to reach the next; then stepping across, and 
constructing the thread with one of her hind 
feet, she glues it with her spinners to the 
point in the adjoining radius to which it is 
to be fixed. This process she repeats, but 
always leaves a vacant interval around the 
smallest first-spun circles that are nearest 
to the centre, but for what end no one 
knows. Lastly, she runs to the centre, and 
bites away the small cotton-like tuft that 
united all the radii, and in the circular open- 
ings resulting from this procedure she takes 
her station and watches for her prey. 


THE MOURNERS. 


BY W. H. HUDSON. 


We stood together by the new made grave; 
Hushed was our laughter, hushed our voices gay; 
The eternal booming of the dull sea wave 

Comes borne from far away. 


And all the world was beautiful and bright, — 
Does nature sorrow that the man most die? 
Afar the ocean, like a sea of light, 
Lay ‘neath the cloudless sky. 


We stood in silence by a sister’s tomb, 
Our tiny hands together tightly pressed, 

And first the sad of the infinite gloom 
Stole in upon the breast. 


The life that dies — the life that lives anew 
Hereafter, past the fleeting world of breath,— 
’ These first had meaning for us when we knew 
That of the one word, Death! 


We knew that we should miss her in our play,— 
Her merry laugh — knew dimly we should feel 
Ever a pain, which lapse of many a day 
Would never wholly heal. 


We knew that all our merry romps were o’er, 
And strangely, as the darkness round us fell, 

The echo of the hopeless “‘ Nsvermors,” 
Came like a solemn knell. 


We lingered silent, daring not to speak, 
Till he that stood beside me softly said, 

In husky tones, while tears were on his cheek, 
My brother, she is dead; 
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“ And since she ’Il ne’er come back to me and you, 
O brother, let us clasp our hands and pray 

The great good Lord that he will take us, too, 
Where she is, far away!” 


Together o’er that sister’s tomb we bent, 
Unseen by peering man or artless beast, 

And prayed a prayer more pure than that e’er sent 
From lips of hireling priest. 


O God, cur sister ’s dead; and so we pray 
That Thou wilt take us, too, and let us die.” 

But God, unheeding, turned his face away, 
Nor listened to our cry. 


Oh, that strange prayer, prayed o’er a sister’s grave, 
Long, long ago, that calm, sweet summer’s day, 
When only came the booming of the wave 
Borne from the far away ! 


The years have passed, and wondrous changes wrought. 
What of the twain that knelt together there? 
Where do they wander? Have they ever thought 
Twice of that childish prayer? 


One has passed hence, and by that sister’s side, 
Sleeps his last sleep beside the deep seashore; 
Long years ago, in the firm faith he died 
To meet her there once more. 


And one is left, to whom, in life’s dark eve, 


To haunt his wandering steps this thought is given: 
Nearer each day the world he prayed to leave 


Farther from his sister’s heaven! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


' Mr. W. H. Thomes’s serial “On Land and 
Sea,” now appearing in BALLov’s MAGAZINE, 
has reached the ninth monthly instalment, and 
still continues the leading feature of that period- 
ical. In the present number the author gives an 
account of his adventures on the Pacific coast 
at Santa Barbara and San Diego, where his ship 
lay in port for some time while discharging and 
taking in cargo. The reader will take still 
greater interest in the narrative when he knows 
that it is, for the greater part, a genuine autobi- 
ography. Besides the serial there are half a 
dozen well-told stories, several original poems, 
sketches, etc. —Boston Transcript. 


For nearly a half century BALLOU’s MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE has maintained a high position in 
the estimation of cultivated readers, not only in 
the East, where it is published, but in all parts 
of the United States. Its matter is always pure, 
entertaining and instructive, and if the August . 
number, now before us, had no other feature 
than H. S. Keller’s contribution “ At the Stroke 
of Twelve,” any purchaser of the number 
would be amply rewarded for his expenditure. 
BALLOov’s is always good, and its success shows 
that the American public appreciate the fact.— 
Utica, N. Y., Paper. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


MELLIN’s FoopD FOR INFANTS AND INVA- 
LIps.— The care and feeding of infants is of so 
much importance that Mellin’s Food is now 
universally recommended by doctors and nurses. 
It has saved many lives, and should be used by 
thoughtful mothers in all cases where the child 
is delicate. The results are known to thous- 
ands. The proprietors of the food are Doliber, 
Goodale & Co. 41 and 42 Central Wharf, 
Boston. . 


C. H. S.—A new serial from the pen of Mr. 
William H. Thomes, author of “The Belle of 
Australia,” and “On Land and Sea,” will appear 
in the January number of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE. 
It will be printed under the title of “ Lewey and 
I, or Sailor Boys’ Wanderings,” and run 
through twelve numbers, each part illustrated. 


WortH. — Remain where you are. There is 
more money to be made in this country raising 
cattle than in Australia. Your experience 
should: be of benefit to you at the present time. 
So hire, or buy a ranche, and go ahead, taking 
as a partner a person who has money, while you 
furnish the will and enterprise. Ten chances to 
one but you will succeed if you attend to bus- 
iness, and are as smart as we think you are. 
Glad you like the books. The author's last 
series are better than the first. 


H. S.— We can’t keep run of all the articles 
that have appeared in BALLov’s, so your ques- 
tion must remain unanswered. The work you 
laid out for us would take hours of time, and 
that is too valuable to be wasted. Better sub- 
scribe for the magazine, and then you will know 
all that you want us to tell you. That is the 
only method we know of, for keeping posted on 
poems and stories of real worth. 


G. C. W.—It has not yet been printed; no 
appropriate place being found for it. Hope to 
soon use it. 


FARMER. — There are 1600 varieties of pears, 
and 1500 different kinds of apples. 


Mrs. D.—We should be quite pleased to re- 
ceive the photograph. Better have the book 
published in St. Louis, where you could look 
after the details, read the proofs, &c. It would 
cost no more than in Boston, and be more con- 
venient to you. 


H.—Mugwump means a person who differs 
from you in politics, and is consequently a fool. 


K.—The use of opium is increasing in this 
country to an alarming extent. Both sexes use 
it, and there is no law to prevent it. 


§- 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A SUNSHINY HusBAND.—A sunshiny hus- 
band makes a merry, beautiful home, worth hav- 
ing, worth working inand for. Ifthe man is bree- 
zy, cheery, considerate and sympathetic, his wife 
sings in her heart over her puddings and her 
mending basket, and renews her youth in the 
security she feels of his approbation and ad- 
miration. You may think it weak or childish, if 
you please, but it is the admired wife, the wife 
who hears words of praise and receives smiles 
of commendation, who 1s capable, discreet, and 
executive. We have seen a timid, meek, self- 
distrusting little body, fairly blooming to strong, 
self-reliant womanhood, under the tonic and the 
cordial of companionship with a husband who 
really went out of his way to find occasion for 
showing her how fully he trusted her judgment 
and how fully he deferred to her opinion. In 
home life there should be no jar, no striving for 
place, no insisting on prerogatives, or divisions 
of interests. The husband and wife are each 
the complement of the other. It is as much his 
duty to be cheerful as it is hers to be patient; 
his right to bring joy into the house as it is hers 
to sweep and garnish the interior. A family 
where the daily walks of the father makes life a 
festival is filled with something like a heavenly 
benediction. 


THE NET OF MARRIAGE. — The Rev. Henry 
Jones, says: “Some people, especially if they 
marry young and on the impulse of some taking 
fancy, without a due consideration of the very 
grave nature of the state they are entering, dis- 
cover afterwards that his or her mate does not 
come up to the expectations which had been 
formed. The light and laughing love of the 
marriage and the early periods of married life 
are succeeded by a sense of disappointment. 
Then comes domestic indifference, perhaps re- 
crimination. Both man and wife are deceived, 
and undeceived. Unintentionally, perhaps, but 
really. Both feel, as it were, entangled. They 
have married in haste, and repent too often, not 
at leisure, but with mutual bitterness and ill- 
concealed unconcern for one another. Each 
generally thinks the other most to blame. And 
I do not believe that Iam overstepping the 
limits of appropriate language when I say that 
the idea of being caught in a net represents 
their secret convictions. Here is-a disastrous 


state of affairs. In this country, such a net 
cannot be easily broken. The pair have mar- 
ried for worse, in a more serious sense than 
these words are intended to bear in the marriage 
vows. What is to be done? I should very im- 
perfectly express my advice if I simply said, 
‘Make the best of it;’ for though this is a 
rude rendering of the advice needed, much 
might be said to show how this can be done 
after a Christian way. ... It isa great Christian 
rule that, to be loved, we must show kindness 
and consideration, and not expect to receive 
what we do not grant ourselves. ‘Give,’ says 
Christ, ‘and it shall be given unto you. Judge 
not, and you shall not be judged. Condemn not, 
and you shall not be condemned.’ And if this 
appiies anywhere, it applies most in the case of 
those who are in the close companionship of 
husband and wife. Clouds sometimes come 
over the married life because too much consid- 
eration is expected. Show it, I would say, 
rather than demand it, if it has seemed to come 
short. Do not think to mend matters by a 
half-grudging endurance, but ask God to give 
His sacred help to the keeping of the rule 
‘bear and forbear.’ So may a hasty marriage, 
the beauty of which has been spoilt by some 
misunderstandings, ripen into the true affection 
which should mark this holy estate, and the 
cloud of disappointment give place to a love 
which rests upon no passing fancy, but upon an 
honest Christian observance between man and 
wife of the vow betwixt them made. So may 
the miserable afterthought of having been er 
tangled in a relationship be blotted out, and 
succeeded, as years go on, by a love cemented 
with the desire to do right before God, in whose 
presence, and with prayer for whose blessing, 
the relationship was begun.” 


Lovinc Frienps.— Never cast aside your 
friends if by any possibility you can retain them, 
We are the weakest of spendthrifts if we let 
one drop off through inattention, or let one 
push away another, or if we hold aloof from one 
through petty jealousy or keedless slight or 
roughness. Would you throw away a diamond 
because it pricked you? One good friend is 
not to be weighed against the jewels of the 
earth. 


| 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


BRUNSWICK STEW. — Take two chickens (or 
four squirrels) dress nicely, cut up and let lie 
awhile to take salt; boil in about one gallon of 
water until the flesh slips from the bone. When 
the water begins to boil add some one-half dozen 
thin slices of fat middling — say one-half pound 
in all; stir frequently. When you discover that 
the flesh slips from the bones, take the vessel off 
of the fire and pick out the bones; then place 
on the fire again, and add the corn cut from 
one-half dozen ears, one-half dozen ripe toma- 
toes, peeled and siiced; red and black pepper, 
sliced onions and salt to suit the taste, and con- 
tinue to boil, stirring frequently, until the whole 
is done thoroughly. Just before taking up add 
one-half dozen slices of light bread well crumb- 
led, and a piece of butter the size of a goose 
gg. When done it should be of the consist- 
ency of thin mush and eaten with a fork. This 
is a summer dish. For winter I substitute a fat 
hen and canned fruits and add one-pint dried 
butter beans. 


BRISKET OF BEEF.—Be sure in selecting 
meat, let it be always the brightest and best your 
means will allow, as in skinny, lanky meat there 
is no nutriment whatever, beside an awful 
amount of waste and nothing but bones to pick. 
Take your beef, rub it with a clean dry cloth 
and then dust it with salt and pepper, put a cup 
of water at the bottom of your baking jar, roll 
your brisket and put it in the jar, cover close 
and bake from four to five hours; this will cook 
from six to eight pounds. This method of 
baking joints is very fine; it keeps all the 
flavor and juice of the meat entire as well as 
causing it to eat mellow and tender. One trial 
will be enough to prove this assertion. 


To BotrLe LEMON Juice. — Let your bot- 
tles be perfectly sweet and dry; squeeze your 
lemons into a basin until every drop of juice is 
extracted, then strain through a fine muslin or 
flannel bag, bottle and cork it down, and if you 
have no immediate use for it cut the cork level 
with the top and seal it down with wax, to keep 
it air tight; stand it up in any place and it will 
keep for you. Now take the lemons from which 
the juice has been extracted, throw them into a 
clean pan with half a dozen apples, wiped and 
quartered (not peeled), pour out a gallon of 


boiling water over the whole with a pound of 
moist sugar, stir it well and let it stand till next 
day, when it will be fit to drink and will keep 
good for a few days. 


SWEETBREADS WITH ORANGES. — Choose 
the largest and finest sweetbredd you can 
get, gash it very lightly in two or three places, 
then baste it well with butter; when this is 
done, squeeze a Florida orange carefully ovef 
it, that some of the juice may get into the 
gashes, sprinkle with pepper and salt, tie it toa 
spit, and let it be carefully and thoroughly 
roasted; when the sweetbread is nearly done, 
prepare a little rich gravy, take up the sweet- 
bread, squeeze another orange over it, and pour 
some of the gravy over it hot; serve on a flat 
dish, garnished with thin slices of orange from 
which the seeds have been extracted. 


BAKED APPLES.— Take ten or twelve good- 
sized, juicy apples, pare and core. Butter a 
baking-dish and put in it the apples; fill the 
cavities with sugar. Take a half teacup of 
butter and tablespoonful of flour, rub together 
until smooth; to this put enough boiling water 
to make it thin enough to cover each apple; 
grate over them nutmeg; bake in a slow oven 
one hour or more. 


SARATOGA POTATOES. — Peel and slice raw 
potatoes very thin; let them stand in cold salted 
water one hour, dry them and fry them in boil- 
ing lard; take out as soon as they are crisp and 
serve hot. 


Hasty PuppDING. — Boil a quart of milk with 
four bay leaves; beat up the yolks of two eggs 
and a little salt; stir in the milk; then take out 
the bay leaves, and with a wooden spoon in one 
hand, with the other sprinkle in flour; stirring 
rapidly until it is of a good thickness; pour into 
a dish and serve with sauce. 


ComMoNn CAKE. — One pound of butter, one 
pound of sugar, one pound of flour, eight eggs, 
beat the butter to a cream, add the sugar by 
degrees, then the egg, not beaten, then beat by - 
hand for twenty minutes. 


Ruthven's Pussle Page. 


§ $end all communications for this Department 


Epwin R. Bgiccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to October Puzzles. 


50.—Socrates. 
5r.—I 52—DeliveR 
GNU EpicenE 
GRIND LaikhoV 
INITIAL Tntuerl 
UNITY VentaiL 
DAY EremitE 
L RevileD 
53-—Livid. 63.—Essentially. 
§4.—Civil. 64.—Alternate. 
56.—Immix. —Despotism. 
§7-—Mimic. .—C-leave-s. 
58.—Vivid. tar-e. 
‘9.—Lid. 69.—C-hide-s. 
—Dim. 70.—C-hum-p. 
61.—Unequal. 71.—C-har-m. 
62.—Ingredients. 72.—C-haste-n. 


g1.— A Charade. 
She was a lady, very fair, 
With eyes of blue and golden hair; 
She won the love of every child, 
And by them all as frst was styled. 
At Christmas and on New Year’s day 
Such charming gifts she would display 
Qf candies, /as¢s and toys so bright, 
That gave the children great delight ; 
But on one point she was distrait: 
She alwavs gave her first birthday 
Much later than the records show, 
And says it was so long ago 
Her parents have forgot, she fears, 
And WHOLES the /as¢ by many years. 

MAUDE. 


92 —A Diamond. 

1. Aconsonant. 2. An abbreviation. 3. A 
favorite game of chance among the Spaniards. 
4- An established manner or style of dress. 5. 
Despiteful trearment. 6. Chatlenged. 7 An 
Arabian prince. 8. Antiquity (rare). 9. A letter. 

ROLLIN G. STONE. 


93.—Triple Transposed Acrostic. 
[Words of six letters.] 


1. Steamed. 2. To attire. 3. A poetic foot. 
4 A narcotic. 5. A masculine name. 6. A 
tender piece. 7. A sedition. 8. A parasitical 
vine. 

Primals.— Recalled. 

Third Letters.—Scallo; 

Finals.—A glass vesse 

MAUDE 


94.— A Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 10 letters, is the name 
a city. 
The 7, 2, 3, 4, is to cut. 
e I, 5, 10, is to obtain. 
The 8, 9, 6, is a measure of weight. PEARL. 


Word Anagrams. 


95.-—Ten stars, 96.—Cut a reel. 
Pat Rot. 


97-—A Charade. 
For TOTAL men there ne’er has been 
Last first than now ; 
Still I’m inclined to think you Il find 
They do exist, somehow. §DELMONTE. 
Amputations. 
98.—Behead to defer, and leave to demise; 
curtail, and leave special answers; both, and 
leave fields. 
99.—Behead dirtied, and leave mobbed; cur- 
tail, and leave to fish for barbels with a long line 
and hook; both, and leave a rake for skimming 
off slag. MAUDE. 


100.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
In merry, not in sad; 
In happy, not in glad; 
In narrow, not in wide; 
In rebuke, not in chide ; 
In chink, not in gap; 
Whole ’s an inspissated sap. 


Decapitations. 

101.—Behead daring, and leave aged. . 

102.—The edge of a hill, and leave trouble, if 

103.-—A fraud, and leave to grow warm. Ze 

104.—Comical, and leave a register. id 
105.—To dance, and leave to hazard. 

Epwy ARMUNO. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. ed 
Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this . 
month’s puzzles, received before December 1oth, 
we offer a brilliant novelette; and for the next = 
best list, a beautiful chromo. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the August puzzles were received 
from Birdie Brown, J. D. L., Nicholas, Katie 
Smith, I. O. T., Bert Rand, G. W. S., Mafti, ; 
Rollin G. Stone, Ida Mav, N. E. W., Vinnie, » 
O. P. Q., Teddy, Cora A. L., Old Tar and Jack. 2 

Prize-Winners. 

N. E. W., for the largest list of answers. 

Rollin G. Stone, for the next best list. 
RUTHVEN. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to ELLA A. BriGcGs 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


LINEN CHEST. 

Take a common packing trunk, line the in- 
side with unbleached muslin, and cover the lid 
on the top with the same quite loosely, and then 
between the wood and the covering, stuff a 
sufficient quantity of curled hair to make the 
top rise and have a good shape; then cover the 
whole with cretonne or rep, laying round the 


‘lid and side a wide band of some other goods: 


to correspond, bordering the edge of the band 
with cord, and a deep worsted fringe and two 
cords and tassels on the front. At each corner 
and in the centre or sides of cover glue on 
large transfer flowers, to be procured at any 
fancy store where worsteds are kept. This 
chest is convenient to lay dresses in, and will 
keep them in better order than hanging ina 
closet. 


TABLE AND CHAIR COVERS. 


These covers are made of that coarse gray 
linen which is bought for kitchen tablecloths. 
One of the best patterns to choose is that very 
common one which is lined off into diamonds 
with a star in the middle of each diamond. 
Divide three stars into groups of four, six or 
eight, and work each star over with Berlin 
worsted of a different color, taking care that 
your colors harmonize with each other and make 
a good general effect. When all the stars are 
embroidered, sew narrow black velvet ribbon 
over the lines which form the diamonds. If 
for a table cover trim the edge with a row of 
black velvet ribbon, a fringe or a cord with 
tassels in the corners. 


WASH-STAND MATS. 

Almost the most useful things in crochet 
are mats for wash-stands, and any girl who un- 
derstands common and long crochet can make 
them. Two balls of white tidy-cotton, No. 8, 
will make a set. There should be a large round 
mat for the wash bowl to stand upon, a smaller 


one for the little pitcher, one smaller yet for the 


mug, and two, either round or oval, for the soap 
dish and brush tray. Set up a chain of five 
stitches, loop it, and crochet round, widening 
enough to keep it flat, When the mat is large 
enough, finish with a border of loops, in three 
rows of long crochet, arranged in groups with a 
dividing loop. The first row should have three 
stitches in a group, the second, four, and the 
third, five. The mats must be whitened and 
starched very stiff. 


WORK CASES, 


The materials for these work cases are, a 
piece of yellow or gray Japanese canvas, twelve 
inches long and seven broad; a piece of silk of 
the same size and color for lining,. and 
six skeins of worsted, of any shade which 
you happen to fancy. Work a border down 
both sides of the canvas and across one end, 
leaving space to turn the edge of the material 
neatly in. This border may be as simple as you 
please. Four rows of cross-stitch in blue or 
cherry will answer for little girls not versed in 
embroidery. When the border is done, baste on 
the lining, turn the edges neatly in, and sew 
over and over. Then turn the lower third of 
this lined strip up to form a bag, and sew the 
edges together firmly. The embroidered end 
foids over to form a flap like a pocket-book, and 
must have two small buttons aud loops to 
fasten it down. 


CHILD’S BALL. 


Take a large ball of yarn or a very thin rubber 
one. Commence the cover of worsted by ma 
king a chain of four stitches joined to a circle, 
and work in double stitches, increasing at reg- 
ular intervals till the work is large enough to 
cover one-half the ball; then work a fews rows 
without increase, draw the cover over the ball, 
letting the wrong side of the work be outside, 
and work the other side to correspond with the 
first half, decreasing at regular intervals, and 
putting the needle in from the inside. A 
pattern of bright flowers worked with worsted 
round the centre, adds greatly to the ball’s at- 
tractions to a child, 


Things Pleasant and Otherwise. sor 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


TRIFLES. 
An August day A river cool, 
Now passed away A deep, dark pool, 

Forever; Still waters; 

A sunny smile, A word of love 
A little while To fairest of 

Together. Eve’s darghters, 
Two eyes so bright A shady walk, 
Stull by their light A little talk, 

I’m haunted; And laughter; 
A small, soft hand, So days may go, 
A fairy wand But grief and woe 

Enchanted. Come after. 

A mossy seat Sweet August day, 
So cool and sweet So far away 

And pleasant; Departed ; 

Who could despond, You left me gay, 
Or look beyond I’m now for aye 
That present? Sad hearted. 


They had a grand coursing match at Mercer 
the other day, and after two or three boys had 
gone by, the human participants of the sport 
were very much annoyed by the remarks of a 
lank, cadaverous specimen, who had been fishing 
in the lake near at hand, and who had left his 
angling to watch the work of the hounds. This 
party amused himself by making sarcastic and 
contemptuous remarks regarding what he consid- 
ered the stupidity and folly of going to all 
that expense and trouble in killing a few hares. 

“Why on earth,” he said to the referee, 
earnestly, “why on earth do n’t you kill the 
hares with a club instead of taking the chances 
on the dogs catching them, when you could save 
‘em all with half the trouble.” 

“Oh, you go to blazes!” said one of the dog 
owners, impatiently. 

“But just reason about the thing,” expostu- 
lated the lean economist. “It’s a clear loss of 
two hares out of three. Now, if you must use 
dogs, why not put -say twenty rabbits into a 
barrel with a rat terrier?” 

“Oh! dry up and mind your own business!” 

‘“ Yes; but I hate to see you wasting so much 
good meat. Now, how would it strike you to 
hitch the next hare to this trout line before you 
let it start. It can’t get away then, and when 
the dogs fall behind all you have to do is to 
bear on the keel and slow it off. Now”—— 

““ Will nobody put this man off the grounds?” 
yelled the umpire. 


“Put your Aunt Middy off,” retorted the 
practical fisherman. “ Fact is, your dogs ain’t 
worth four bits apiece, any way. Bet forty 
dollars I can catch a hare better than they with 
this line.” 

“ What ’s that?” said old Judge Van Snyder, 
who had come up just then. 

“I say,” repeated the man, “that I ‘ll bet 
forty dollars I can catch hare by casting this 
line every time.” 

“Done!” says the judge. “Put up.” To 
the surprise of everybody the intruder at once 
covered the money the judge had handed to a 
bystander, and then began reeling out his line 
and getting his pole ready for a throw, while all 
hands crowded up to watch the result of the 
singular wager. 

“ Now, then!” shouted the scorer, as the hare 
was released, and the next moment the judge’s 
hat flew off and his wig dangled out in front of 
the crowd on the fisherman’s hook. There was 
a terrible row after that, when the latter claimed 
the coin on the strength of the “hair” he had 
caught, and if it had n’t been shortly discovered 
that the stakeholder had lit out with the purse, 
the meeting would have ended in a free fight 
all around. 


“Smith,” said a well known Chicago mer- 
chant to his cashier, “you are going to the 
devil.” 

“Sir!” — 

“Now, there ’s no use denying it. I see it in 
your face. You were drunk last night and the 
night before last, and you ‘re bracing up on 
whiskey today. It won’t do sir; it won’t do, 
You can’t stand it, and if you could—why, I 
can’t.” 

“Well, sir,” replied Smith, “I admit I have 
been going it a little too strong lately” —— 

“A little! Well, I should think you had — 
a little. Look here, Smith; you ’re a good 
cashier and an honest one, I believe, and I 
do n’t want to.lose you. Now, tell me, why do 
you drink?” 

“I am sorry to say, sir, that it seems to be a 
genuine love for liquor. I am always thirsty 
for whiskey.” 

“That’s bad, very bad, but not incurable, 
I was one of the boys myself once, and I got 
over it. You try my plan and I think it will 
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work with you.” “ What is your plan, sir?” 

“TI ‘ll tell you. When I was a salesman, 
about fifteen years ago, I got to running around 
nights and drinking and carousing until I began 
to look just as you donow. My employer came 
to me one day and remonstrated. ‘This thing 
has got to stop,’ said he. ‘ You must either let 
somebody else do your drinking for you or have 
somebody else do your work.’ That gave me an 
idea, and I acted upon it. Stepping into the 
nearest saloon, I invited all hands up to drink. 
They responded with alacrity. I picked out the 
toughest customer in the lot and asked him 
what he did for a living. ‘ Nothing,’ he replied. 
‘How much will you charge a week to do my 
drinking for me?’ ‘Wot d’ ye mean?’ he 
asked. I explained that I had a perpetual 
thirst, and that whiskey unfitted me for business, 
so I wanted him to do my drinking for me. 
*1°ll do it for five dollars a week, and found,’ he 
replied. ‘That is, found in whiskey?’ ‘Yes, 
that ’s it, boss.’ ‘ Well, it’s a bargain,’ said I, 
and we shook hands on it. I took him to the 
store with me and sat him down in a corner out 
of sight. When I began to feel thirsty I took 
him out and made him drink a good big glass of 
whiskey. Somehow I felt better after seeing 
him drink. ‘Well, I had to take him out several 
times that day, and before night he was pretty 
full. By bed time he was helplessly drunk. I 
had been out with the boys and taken him along. 
They kicked at first at having such a measly 
tramp along, but when I explained they thought 
it a good joke. I got the fellow drunk every 
day for a month and then he threw up the job. 
My appetite fer drink was too strong for him, 
I’hired another drinker and he stayed by me 
for three weeks. Then I caught him throwing a 
glass of whiskey over his shoulder and I dis- 
charged him. Well, I used up nine able-bodied 
drunkards before I absolutely quenched my 
thirst; but I quenched it at last. I never think 
of taking a drink now.” 

“T believe I try your plan,” said Smith. 

“Do,” said the merchant. “Iam sure it will 
work. It may take a long time —a year, per- 
haps —but you stick to it, and you Il down your 
appetite to a dead certainty. If you find that it 
is costing you more than you can stand, I ’Il in- 
crease your salary.” 

People who are not intimately acquainted with 
Smith think he is going to the dogs at lightning 
express speed. They judge so because he is al- 
ways seen in the company of a drunken bummer 
of the worst possible description, But Smith’s 
friends know that he has not drunk a drop since 
he had that talk with his employer. He has 


already used up three drunkards, and is looking 
around for a fourth. 


“TI fear we shall be obliged to give up our 
life at Saratoga, my dear,” said a finely dressed 
matron to her daughter, the other day, on the 
piazza of the Grand Union. “ Why, what has 
happened? Pa is not ruined? Oh, tell me 
truly, ma!” inquired the distressed maiden. 
“No, my dear, your pa is not ruined, but his 
bank is, and he telegraphs me to meet him in 
Quebec.” “And we shall be near that dear, 
delightful Enos. What a wonderful man pa is, 
is n’t he?” 


CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Stockings full of toys! 
Won’t that be a jolly sight 

Fer little girls and boys? 


Up the smoky chimney 
Santa Claus will stay, 
Until the eager little ones 

In bed are tucked away. 


Then on Christmas morning, 
When they leave their beds, 
All the boys will be so glad 
They ’ll stand upon their heads, 


Santa Claus, Santa Claus, 
Where hive you been? 

I’ve been oif in a region 
‘Where no man is seen. 


Santa Claus, Santa Claus, 
What did you there? 


I’ve been waiting for Christmas, 
Alone in my lair. 


“Papa has given me his finai answer, dear,” 
said the lovely maiden with a sigh; “ he says I 
may marry you if I please, but if I do I shall 
never inneri: a cent of his wealth, Neverthe 
less, I will marry you, Methuselah, and I have 
no doubt we will be able to live comfortably, if 
not luxuriously, on your eight dollars a week.” 

“Dearest Mehitable,” exclaimed the enrapt- 
ured youth, “I knew you would be faithful to 
your promise. .And you will leave your luxu- 
rious home to mate with a poor man! The de- 
votion of my life will not sufficiently reward you 
for the sacrifice. But do you think you are 
equal to the task of taking upon yourself the 
charge of a household, darling ?” 

“Oh, yes, dearest. It is true that I am igno- 
rant of housekeeping, but amor omnia vincit, you 
know. I will soon learn cooking, and you will 
see what a handy housewife I shall be. AndT 
shall soon know how to take care of your things, ° 
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also; it won’t take me long to learn the art of 
starching and ironing your socks and sewing 
buttons on your suspenders. I think I could 
even now sew a collar button on your necktie. 
And then the nice dishes I wiil prepare for you 
when I have learned cooking! We shall have 
oyster stews on the half shell, baked oatmeal 
gruel, fried chicken, beefsteak with mutton 
capers, roast ham and other things. I will also 
learn the art of cooking fish, so that I may be 
able to prepare you nice relishes for supper, 
such as baked salt mackeral, stewed smelts, 
fried lobster and so forth.” 

When the dear girl stopped to take breath, 
Methuselah clasped her to his heart aud said she 
would make the handiest little housewife in the 
world. 

After all, Moore was right when he said, — 


“ There ’s nothing half so sweet on earth, 
As love’s young dream.’’ 


— Somerville Fournal. 


It is related of an absent-minded young lady 
that, having been duly married, she started off 
on her wedding tour. The party stopped at a 
western city. So far 0 good. Some time in 
the night there came a succession of terrified 
shrieks from the room occupied by the bride 
and groom, and the clerks, porters and em- 
ployees generally rushed up the stairs, only to 
meet a frantic female figure, clad in white, flee- 
ing in desperate haste from her apartment, 
crying 

“ Oh, there ’s a man in my room!” 

The clerk rushed in and found the groom half 
disrobed standing in the middle of the floor, one 
boot on and the other in his hand, the picture of 
‘ amazement. He explained that he had just 
come up stairs, and was in the act of undressing, 
(his wife had previously retired) when she sud- 
denly awoke with a shriek and fled. 

“What was the matter?” asked the clerk. 

“ Damfino,” said the husband. 

Just then the bride, enveloped in a huge bed- 
spread, procured for her by a chambermaid, 
came back, looking very red and foolish, and in 
half a minute she expkined the mystery by 


saying :— 
“ Oh, Fred, I forgot I was married, and when 
T awoke I was so frightened.” 


In a State Street cigar store a customer over- 
hauled the entire stock and stiil seemed dissat- 
isfied. He was on the point of going out, when 
a salesman, as a last resort, asked him why he 
could not be suited. “ Well, you see, I want 
something cheap.” “I know it, and I ’ve shown 
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you all the cheap goods in the house. Here ’s 
something for one dollar a hundred. You don’t 
expect to get cigars cheaper than that, do you?” 
“[T thought I might. You see, in my business 
I want something small and cheap. Now, 
could n’t you make me a cigar about half the 
size of that one for, say fifty cents a hundred? 
I can sell them two for a quarter.” “No; we 
can’t do that. What is your business, may I 
ask?” “I’m running a summer resort hotel.” 


He left her in the wagon at the market after 
selling his potatoes, and as he started off she 
called to him :— 

“ Remember, John — get twelve yards of dark- 
colored calico,and be sure to ask if it will 
wash.” 

When he returned, twenty minutes later, she 
held out her hand for the package he carried, 
but he tossed it into the wagon with the 
reply :— 

“Did n’t get no caliker.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, I diskevered that plug tobacker was 
coming up and caliker going down, and I made 
up my mind you ’d better wait.” 

That settled it with her. She heaved a sigh 
or two over the disappointment, and then her 
contented look returned.— Detroit Free Press. 


“The cream of the joke was,” said the new 
boarder, “ that the ”»—— 

“Tf you say skim milk of the joke, we "ll un- 
derstand you better,” said the bread-pudding 
man. 

“Do n’t interrupt,” continued the new 
boarder; “the landlady herself heard him 
giving out the conundrum.” 

“And what was it?” asked the chronic joker 
gloomily, after a long wait. 

“ Why are we all martyrs?” 

There was a dead silence, as the feeble old 
joke struggled to its legs, revealing the brand, 
B. C. 62. 

Then the new boarder answered in a voice he 
tried to render steady and truthful : — 

“ Because we all perish at the steak.” 


The following is the inscription on a stone in 
the graveyard at Pemaquid, Maine : — 


“In Memory or MorGan McCarrrey, WHo Diep 
Jvuty 20, 1768, Acep 35 Years. 
Behold, my dad is gone, 
But leaves me here to mourn; 
But hope in Christ I have, 
That he and I will save.” 
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There was a party across the river the other 
night. Toward the close she slipped to his side 
and sweetly asked : — 

“Going home by yourself, Charlie?” 

“ Guess so,” he replied. 

“Would you like some one to see you 
home?” 

“Depends on who it is.” His answers were 
short and crusty. Many a one would have been 
disheartened, but Lucy was not of that kind. 
She still persevered : — 

“ Some young lady, I mean.” 

“Depends on who the young lady is,” said 
the brute. 

“Some one about my size,” 
angel. 

“ There are several here about your size.” 

“ There ’s only one exactly my size.” 

“See here, Lucy,” said Charley, “if you want 
to take me home you may.” 

“Oh!” she replied, “I ’ve no particular de- 
sire to take you home; but as I was going your 
way I thought” —— ° 
_ He interrupted her with an “ All right!” and 
together they left. 

He was leaning on her arm, and silently they 
meandered over the frozen streets. They 
stopped at his door. He invited her in. 

- “No, Charlie, I won't go in, but I want to tell 
you something.” 
_ By the light of the street lamp on the corner, 

Charlie’s face was seen to grow pale as she 
continued :— 

“T am abundantly able to support a husband. 
I have a bank account of a good size. I love 
you, Charlie, and can give you a good home. 
Will you be mine, dearest ?” 

“ Lucy,” gasped the brute, “ you ’ve no idea 
what it takes to support a husband *”—— 

She interrupted him. 

“ Darling, if it should be necessary, I would 
work from morning until night, and even take 
in washing and sewing; you shall want for 
nothing. Only say you will be mine.” 

“No, Lucy, it cannot be. I shall always love 
you as a brother, watch over your pathway 
through life, and should you stand in need of 
advice or assistance, you can rely on my willing- 
ness to assist you; but I can never marry you.” 

“Then you refuse me?” 

“Base wretch!” she exclaimed, “you will 
live to repent your hasty decision, for tomorrow 
my dead body will be found in the culd waters 
of the river.” And, clasping him in her arms 
in one convulsive embrace, she fied into the 
outer darkness. 


persisted the 


AIMER, C’EST OUBLIER, 
As I strolled on the beach with the fair Isabella— 
We were friends of long standing, I’d known hey a week= 
Was it love, or the shade of her gorgeous umbrella 
That fluttered in crimson across her soft cheek ? 


Hope tugged at my heart-strings, and made me audacious, 
For when coquetry blooms like a Provencal rose, 

It is surely a sign that she means to be gracious, 
And bless with sweet favor some one of her beaux. 


So I set me to wooing, both blithely and bravely, 
Caught in mine a small hand in a brown gant de suede, 
Snatched a kiss from her lips, and was begging her suavely 
To leave out my heart from the list of betrayed, 


When she stopped me. “I’m sorry,” she murmured, dis- 
creetly ; 


** But you see —I ’m engaged! ” and pretended to sigh, 
While a swift recollection upset me completely — 
“ Great Heavens!” I gasped, “‘ I forgot! SoamI!” 


“What makes that noise?” asked a little boy 
on the cars, 

“The cars,” answered the mother. 

What for?” 

“ Because they are moving.” 

“ What are they moving for?” 

“ The engine makes them.” 

“ What engine?” 

“ The engine in front.” 

“ What is it in front for?” 

“To pull the train.” 

“ What train?” 

“This one.” 

“This car?” repeated the youngster, pointing 
to the one in which 7 sat. 

Yes.” 

“ What does it pull it for?” 

“The engineer makes it.” 

“ What engineer ? ” 

“The man on the engine.” 

“ What engine?” 

“ The one in front.” 

“ What is it in front for?” 

“T told you that before.” 

“Told who what?” 

“Told you.” 

“What for?” 

“Oh, be still; you are a nuisance.” 

“ What ’s a nuisance?” 

“A boy who asks too many questions.” 

“ Whose boy ?” 

“ My boy.” 

“What questions?” 

The conductor came just then and took up 
tickets, and the train pulled up at the station. 
The last we heard, as the lady jerked the 
youngster off the platform, was: — 

“ What conductor?” 
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“You did not pay very close attention to the 
sermon, I fear, this morning.” 

_“ Oh, yes, I did, mamma.” 

Weil, what did the minister say?” 

“He said that the picnic would start ai ten 
o’clock Thursday morning; and, oh, mamma, 
can I go?” 


“ Pa, what is it you ’ve got ?” 

“ That is a peach basket, my daughter.” 

“ A’n’t it cunning? Will you give it to me 
when you get through with it?” 

“ What do you want to do with it, my dear?” 

“TI want to use it for a thimble-case for my 
little doll.” 


Mr. Lanigan, of Waukegan, was a young man 
of about twenty-two years of age, with an unlim- 
ited belief in his own comic powers, and a ten- 
der attachment for a local young lady. He was 
accustomed to call upon her at least four even- 
ings in the week, and to entertain her with his 
brilliant conversation from seven to eleven 
o'clock. When spending the evening with the 
object of his adoration, he would constantly 
“ie is a jar not a door ?” and insist that 
the young lady should give it up, and let him 
furnish the answer. 

He also had a habit of remarking, in an ap- 
patently careless way, that it was a “ good day for 
the race,” and when the young lady, out of her 
vast charity, would ask, “ What race?” he 
would triumphantly answer, “The human race. 
Ha! ha!” 

The young lady was timid and gentle; she 
disliked scenes of violence and ill-humor, and 
she could not bear to treat an alleged fellow-be- 
ing with unkindness, but at last she felt the time 
for endurance was past, and that duty to her 
friends required her to suppress Mr. Lanigan at 
any cost. So on Wednesday last she gave a 
birthday party. All the young men and women 
of Waukegan were invited, and all went merry 
as a marriage-bell. 

Encouraged by a larger audience than usual, 
Mr. Lanigan opened fresh stores of humor, and 
culminated his criminal career by displays of 
amateur ventriloquism. When he asked the 
imaginary old man in the chimney what he was 
doing up there, or held idiotic conversation with 
pretended Peters under the sofa, or quarreled 
with a hypothetic Trishman in the closet, he cast 
a gloom over the entire company. 

Finally the ice-cream was announced, and the 
young hostess with her own hands pressed a 

_plate of that soothing compound upon the hilari- 
ous humorist. 


That plate of ice-cream contained morphine, 
and the drug was swallowed without suspicion 
by the doomed Lanigan. Fifteen minutes later 
he was seated in an armchair profoundly asleep, 
The guests recovered their spirits. The hum of 
conversation was renewed. The dance went on, 

All would have been well had not an ill-judged 
attempt to awaken Mr. Lanigan been made 
about midnight. The attempt was a failure. A 
wild hope that he was dead flushed the cheeks 
and brought a smile to the lips of more than one 
of those present, but this hope was dashed by 
Doctor Cory, a leading physician, who remarked 
that a stomach-pump “would fetch him,” and 
therefore went home to procure that instrument, 
in spite of the remonstrances of those who im- 
plored him not to disturb the humorist, but to 
quietly send the undertaker with a coffin and 
hearse. Nevertheless, the stomach-pump was 
brought. Mr. Lanigan was carried to the back 
yard, and carefully pumped out. He was then 
filled with whiskey to counteract the effects of 
the morphine, and at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing was sufficiently recovered to be wheeled 
home in a wheelbarrow. 

This story, while it furnishes a terrible warn- 
ing to reckless humorists, is especially valuable 
to the oppressed Morphine can be had at any 
drug store, and a dose large enough for a full 
grown humorist costs but a few cents. The 
stomach-pump need not be used, and, indeed, 
should not be. It is said to inflict fearful 
agonies upon a patient, and the man must in- 
deed be hard-hearted who would pump a slum- 
bering humorist back to life. 


He is a dry-goods clerk, and she is a higa- 
school girl, with a knowledge of astronomy. 
They were walking the other evening, and, grow- 
ing soft and soulful, he remarked, — 

“Your eyes are just like stars.” 

“ And they are fixed,” she sweetly replied. 

“Fixed!” he uttered dubiously. “What do 
you mean by fixed?” 

“TI mean,” she said, with a blush, “that they 
are fixed on that sign.” 

He looked up and saw “ Ice-cream and Water 
Ices.” He had fifty-six cents, but what could he 
do? 


When old Mrs. Bunsby had got through read- 
ing in the paper an account of the last great fire, 
she raised her spectacles from her eyes to the 
top of. her head, and remarked, — 

“If the firemen would wear the genuine home 
knit stockings, such as we make and wear in the 
country, they would n't be a-bustin’ of their hose 
at every fire.” 


ALGERNON. — “ Are you going to the Pigstye’s Party?” 
Younc Lapy.— “Oh, yes; I m one of the litter.” 
(The young lady is named Hogge, but Algernon is not aware of it.) 


(Herr. Pumpernickel, having just played one of his own compdsitions, bursts into tears.) a 
Cxorus or Frienps.—“ Oh, what is the matter? What can we do for you?” 


zen I must alvays veep!” tze 
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LONDON YEARS, "INTERNATIONAL AWARDS)p 


7A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY j 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, 2. S., Pres. or THE Rovat Cot. of SURGEONS, 
ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 
COUNTLESS BEAUTEOUS LADIES, INCLUDING MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, RECOMMEND ITS VIRTUES 
AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 
+12 The following from the world-renowned Songstress is a sample of thousands of Te 
Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


“T HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR Js 


Pears’ SOAP Is FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE Crviuizep Wor D & 
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absolutely pure 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed = 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefgre far more-economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
‘well as for persons in health, j 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorelegier, Mase 


MEDAL, PARIS, 1a78. 
BAKER'S 


Vanilla Choeglate, 


Like all our chocolates, 
pared with the greatestcare, and 
of superior of 
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Bhas powder wever varies: A marvel of strength, 


only-in cans. ROYAL Pos 
(CO. Wall Street, New York. 


«1,000 Yanufretured Every Dey! 
THE SERIES C IN CASES, 
Ded ae 
y ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR II. 

PRICE, $48 PER DOZEN. 


BOY OWN A WATCH. 
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